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JOHN MILTON. 



A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the 
Holy Scriptures alone. By John Milton. Translat- 
ed from the Original by Charles R. Sumner, M. A. 
Librarian and Historiographer to His Majesty, and Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. From the London Edition. 
Boston. 1825. 2 vols. 8to. 



The discovery of a work of Milton, un- 
known to his own times, is an important 
event in literary history. The considera* 
tion, that we of this age are the first readers 
of this Treatise, naturally heightens our in- 
terest in it ; for we seem in this way to he 
brought nearer to the author, and to sustain 
the same relation which his cotemporaries 
bore to his writings. The work opens with 
a salutation, which, from any other man, 
might be chargeable with inflation ;bulN4\AKky 



ve feel to be the natural and appropriate 
ixpression of the spirit of Milton. Endow- 
gd with gifla of the soul, which have been 
mparted to few of our race, and conscious 
<i>f having congecrated them through life to 
God and mankind, he rose without effort or 
affectation to the style of an Apostle. — ' John 

TON, TO ALl, THE ChORCHES OP ChRIST, 

And to all who profess the Christian 
«he recognition of t8e truth, and etbr- 

HAL SALVATION IN GoD THE FaTHER, AND JN 

OCR Lord Jesus Christ.' Our ears are 
the first to hear this benediction, and it seems 
lo much to be borne to us from a distant 
age, aa to come immediately from the saint- 
ed spirit, by which it was indited. 

Without meaning to disparage the 'Trea- 
tise on Christian Doctrine,' we may aay that 
it owes very much of the attention, wbicb 
it has excited, to the fame of its author. 
We value it ebiefly as- showing us the mind 
of Milton on that subject, which, above all 
Others, presses upon men of thought and 
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sensibility. We want to know in what con- 
clusions such a man rested after a life of 
extensive and profound research, of magnan- 
imous efforts for freedom and his country, 
and of communion with the most gifted minds 
of his own and former times. The book 
derives its chief interest from its author, and 
accordingly there seems to be a propriety 
in introducing our remarks upon it with some 
notice of the character of Milton. We are 
not sure that we could have abstained from 
this subject, even if we had not been able to 
offer so good an apology for attempting it. 
The intellectual and moral qualities of a 
great man are attractions not easily with- 
stood, and we can hardly serve others or 
ourselves more, than by recalling to him the 
attention, which is scattered among inferior 
topics. 

In speaking of the intellectual qualities of 
Milton, we may begin with observing, that 
the very splendor of his poetic fame has 

tended to obscure or conceal iVve ^^^\^ ^i'^^ 

1# 



t his mind, and the variety of Its energies and 
attaitimentB. To mnay he seems onl>' a 

poet, when in truth he was a profound 
Bcholar, a man of vast compass of thought, 
imbued thoroughly with aU ancient and mod- 
_ r eta learning, and able to master, to mould, 
'to impregnate with his own intellectual pow- 
er, his great and various acquisitions. H« 
had not learned the superficial doctrine of a 
later day, that poetry flourishes most in an 
uncultivated soil, and tbat imagination shapes 
its brightest visions from the mists of a su- 
perstitious age ; and he had no dread of ac- 
Ieumuiatuig knowledge, lost it should oppress 
and smother his genius. He was conscious of 
that within him, which could quicken all 
'knowledge, and wield it with ease and might; 
which could give freshness to old truths and 
I harmony to discordant thoughts ; which could 

buid together, by Uving ties and mysterious 
affinities, the most remote discoveries, and 
^L rear fabrics of glory and beauly from the 
^M rude materials, which other minds had coN 
^^b|H|^. Milton had that universality which 
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marks the highest order of intellect. Though 
accustomed almost from infancy to drink at 
the fountains of classical literature, he had 
nothing of the pedantry and fastidiousness, 
which disdain all other draughts. His healthy 
mind delighted in genius, on whatever soil, 
or in whatever age, it burst forth and poured 
out its fulness. He understood too well the 
rights, and dignity, and pride of creative 
imagination, to lay on it the laws of the 
Greek or Roman school. Parnassus was 
not to him the only holy ground of genius. 
He felt that poetry was as a universal 
presence. Great minds were everywhere 
his kindred. He felt the enchantment of 
Oriental fiction, surrendered himself to the 
strange creations of ^Araby the Blest,' and 
delighted still more in the romantic spirit of 
chivalry, and in the tales of wonder in which 
it was embodied. Accordingly his poetry 
reminds us of the ocean, which adds to its 
own boundlessness contributions from all 
regions under heaven. Nor was it only in 
the department of imagination, iKol Vc^ ^^^^ 
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quisitions were vast. He travelled over tliQ 
whole field of knowledge, as far as it had 
then heen explored. His various philologi- 
cal attainments were used to put him in pos- 
session of the wisdom stored in all countries, 
where the intellect had been cultivated. 
The natural philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, 
history, theology, and political science of his 
own and former times, were familiar to him. 
Never was there a more unconfined mind, 
and we would cite Milton as a practical ex- 
ample of the benefits of that universal cul- 
ture of intellect, which forms one distinction 
of our times, but which some dread as un- 
friendly to original thought. Let such re- 
member, that mind is in its own nature 
diffusive. Its object is the universe, which 
is strictly one, or bound together by infinite 
connexions and correspondences ; and ac- 
cordingly its natural progress is from one to 
another field of thought ; and wherever orig- 
inal power, creative genius exists, the mind, 
far from being distracted or oppressed by the 
variety of its acquisitions, will see more and 
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more common bearings and hidden and beau- 
tiful analogies in all the objects of knowledge, 
will see mutual hght shed from truth to truth, 
and will compel, as with a kingly power, 
whatever it understands, to yield some trib- 
ute of proof, or illastration, or splendor, to 
whatever topic it would unfold. 

Milton's fame rests chiefly on his poetry, 
and to this we naturally give our first atten- 
tion. By those who are accustomed to speak 
of poetry as light reading, Milton's eminence 
in this sphere may be considered only as 
giving him a high rank among the contribu- 
tors to public amusement. Not so thought 
Milton. Of all God's gifts of intellect, he 
esteemed poetical genius the most trancen- 
dant. He esteemed it in himself as a kind 
of inspiration, and wrote his great works 
with something of the conscious dignity of 
a prophet. We agree with Milton in his ' 
estimate of poetry. It seems to us the di- 
vinest of all arts ; for it is the breathing or 
expression of that principle or sentiment, 
which is deepest and sublimes! in kxosw^ssv 
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I nature; we mean, of that lliirst or aspiration, 
to which no mind is wholy a stranger,, for. 
Bonieihing purer and lovelier, something 
more powerful, lofty, and thrilling than c 
dinary and real life affords. No doctrine 
W more common among CliriEtiana than that 
of man's iramorlalily; but it is not so gener- 
ally understood, that the germs or principles 
ef his whole future being are now wrapped 
in his soul, as the rudiments of the future 
■plant in the seed. As a necessary result o 
this constitution, the soul, possessed am 
aioved hy these mighty though infant en 
ergies, is perpetually etrelching beyond what 
present end visible, struggling against 
the bounds of its earthly prison-house, and 
seeking relief and joy in imaginings of 

;n and ideal being. This view of our 
nature, which has never been fully develop- 
ed, and which goes further towards ex- 
plaining the contradictions of human life 
than all others, carries us to the very foun- 
dation and sources of poetry. He, who 
L cannot interpret by liis own consciousnesa 
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what we now have said, wants the true key 
to works of geaiua. He has not penetrated 
those sacred recesses of the soul, where 
poetry is born and nourished, and inhales 
immortal vigor, and winga herself for her 
heavenward flight, lu an intellectual na- 
ture, framed for progress and for higher modes 
of being, there must be creative energies, 
powers of original and evergrowing thought; 
and poetry is the form in which these ener- 
gies are chiefly manifested. It is the glori- 
ous prerogative of this art, that it ' makes 
all things new ' for the gratification of a di- 
vine instinct. It indeed finds its elements 
in what it actually sees and experienceR, in 
the worids of matter and mind ; but it com- 
bines and blends these into new forms and 
according to new affinities ; breaks down, if 
we may so say, the distinctions and bounds 
of nature ; imparts to material objects lite, 
ind sentiment, and emotion, and invests the 
lind with the powers and splendors of the 
' 'outward creation ; describes the surrounding 
universe in the colors which the ^agsvivia 
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throw over it, and depicts the soul in those 
modes of repose or agilation, of tenderncBB 
or sublime emotion, which manifest its thirst 
for a more powerful and joyful existenoBj 
To a man of a literal aod prosaic cbaracterj 
the mud may seem lawless in these work- 
ings ; but it obaervcs higher laws than it 
transgreBses, the laws of the immortal intel- 
lect ; it is trying and developing its beat fac- 
ulties ; and in the objects which it describes, 
or in the emotions which it awakens, antici- 
pates those states of progressive powerj 
splendor, beauty, and happiness, for whicbL 
it was created. 

We accordingly believe that poetry, far 
from injuring society, is one of the great in- 
struments of its refinement and exaltation. 
It lifts the mind ahove ordinary life, gives it 
a respite from depressing cares, and awakens 
the consciousness of its affinity with what ii 
pure and noble. In its legitimate and high- 
est efforts, it lias the same tendency and ain 
with Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize oui 
nature. True j poetry has been made the- 
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instrument of vice, the pander of bad pas- 
sions ; but when genius thus stoops, it dims 
its fires, and parts with much of its power ; 
and even when poetry is enslaved to licen- 
tiousness or misanthropy, she cannot wholly 
forget her true vocation. Strains of pure 
feeling, touches of tenderness, images of in- 
nocent happiness, sympathies with suffering 
virtue, bursts of scorn or indignation at the 
hoUowness of the world, passages true to 
our moral nature, oflen escape in an immor- 
al work, and show us how hard it is for a 
gifled spirit to divorce itself wholly from 
what is good. Poetry has a natural alli- 
ance with our best affections. It delights 
in the beauty and sublimity of the outward^ 
creation and of the soul. It indeed por- 
trays, with terrible energy, the excesses of 
the passions ; but they are passions which 
show a mighty nature, which are full of 
power, which command awe, and excite a 
deep though shuddering sympathy. Its 
great tendency and purpose is, to carry the 
mind beyond and abov^ the beajten^ dvi^X.^ ^ 




weary walks of ordinary life ; to liA it i 
a purer element ; and to breathe into if 
more profound and geucrous emotion. IJt 
reveals to us the lovelineea of nalure, brings 
back the treshaess of early feeling, revives L 
the relish of simple pleasures, keepa uii» 
quenched the enthusiasm which warmed tha 
Bpring-time of our being, refines youthfuA 
love, strengthens our interest in human aarr: 
ture by vivid delineatioDs of its tendereat^' 
&Dd loftiest feelings, spresids our syinpan 
thiee over all classes of society, knits us by 
new tics with universal being, and, through, 
the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the liiCure life. 

We are aware, that it is objected to poet- 
ry, that it gives wrong views and excites 
false expectations of life, peoples the mind 
with shadows and illusions, and builds up 
agination on the ruins of wisdom. That there 
IB a wisdom, against which poetry wars, the 
wisdom of (he senses, which makes physical 
comfort and gratification the supreme good, 
wealth Ute chief interest of life, wq i 
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t deny ; nor do we deem it the least ser- 
Kje which poetry renders to mankind, that 
ma Ihem from the thraldom of tins 
*earthborn prudence. But, passing over this 
topic, we would observe, that the complaint 
□gtiinat poetry as abounding in illusion and 
deception, ia in the main groundless, In 
many poems there is more of truth than in 
many histories and philosophic theories. 
The fictions of genius are often the vehicles ) 
of the Bublimest venties, and its flashes of- 
ten open new regions of thought, and throw 
new light on the mysteries of our being. 
In poetry, when the letter is itdsehood, the 
spirit is often profoundest wisdom. And if r 
truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of | 
the poet, much more may it he espected in . 
his delineations of life ; for the present life, 
which is the first stage of the immortal 
mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect 
this divine element among the grosser la- 
I and pleasures of our earthly being.~ 
1 present life is not wholly ^toaiw.c., ■^^t,- 
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cise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye, it 
abounds in the poetic. The affections which 
spread beyond ourselves and stretch far into 
futurity ; the workings of mighty passions, 
which seem to arm the soul with an almost 
superhuman energy ; the innocent and irre- 
pressible joy of infancy; the bloom, and buoy- 
ancy, and dazzling hopes of youth; the throb- 
bings of the heart, when it first wakes to love, 
and dreams of a happiness too vast for earth ; 
woman, with her beauty, and grace, and 
gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth 
of affection, and blushes of purity, and the 
tones and looks which only a mother's heart 
can inspire ; — these are all poetical. It is 
not true that the poet paints a Ufe which 
does not exist. He only extracts and con- 
centrates, as it were, Hfe's ethereal essence, 
arrests and condenses its volatile fragrance, 
brings together its scattered beauties, and 
prolongs its more refined but evanescent 
joys. And in this he does well ; for it is good 
to feel that life is not wholly usurped by 
cares for subsistence, and physical gratifi- 
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cations, but admits, in measures which may 
be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and de- 
lights worthy of a higher being. This power 
of poetry to refine our views of life and 
happiness, is more and more needed as soci- 
ety advances. It is needed to withstand the 
encroachments of heartless and artificial 
manners, which make civiUzation so tame 
and uninteresting. It is needed to counter- 
act the tendency of physical science, which 
being now sought, not, as formerly, for intel- 
lectual gratification, but for multiplying bod- 
ily comforts, requires anew developement of 
imagination, taste, and poetry, to preserve 
men from sinking into an earthly, material, 
Epicurean life. — Our remarks in vindication 
of poetry have extended beyond our original 
design. They have had a higher aim than 
to assert the dignity of Milton as a poet, 
and that is, to endear and recommend this 
divine art to all who reverence and would 
cultivate and refine their nature. 
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In delineating Milton's character aa i 
pod, we are saved Ihe necessity of lookii»| 
far for its distinguishing attributes. Hia 
name is almost identilied witjk sublimity. He 
is in truth the sublimest of men. He rises, 
not by effort or discipline, but by a native 
tendency and a godlike instinct, to the c 
templation of objects of grandeur and aw-t 
fulness. He always moves with a conscious 
energy. There is no subject so vast or 
terrific, as to repel or intimidate him. The 
overpowering grandeur of a theme kindles 
and attracts hira. He enters on the de- 
scription of tho infernal regions with a fear- 
leas tread, as if he felt within himself & 
power to erect the prison-house of fallen, 
spirits, to encircle tbeic with flames and 
korrors worthy of their crimes, to call forth 
from them shouts which should ' tear hell's 
concave,' and to embody in their Chief an 
Archangel's energies, and a Demon's pride 
and hate. Even the Btupondous conceptioa 
Satan seems never to oppress hia facul- 

3. This character of power ruus through 
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all Milton's works. His descriptions of na-I 
ture show a free and bold hand. He has no 
need of the minute, graphic skill, which we ■ 
prize in Cowper or Crabbe. With a few 
strong or delicate touches, he impresses, as 
it were, his own mind on the scenes which 
he would describe, and kindles the imagina- 
tion of the gifted reader to clothe them with 
the same radiant hues under which they ap- 
peared to his own. 

This attribute of power is universally felt ? 
to characterize Milton. His sublimity is in 
every man's mouth. Is it felt that his poet- 
ry breathes a sensibility and tenderness 
hardly surpassed by its sublimity ? We ap- 
prehend that the grandeur of Milton's mind 
has thrown some shade over his milder 
beauties ; and this it has done, not only by 
being more striking and imposing, but by the 
tendency of vast mental energy to give a 
certain calmness to the expression of ten- 
derness and deep feeling. A great mind is 
the master of its own enthusiasm, and does 
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not oflen break out into those tumults, whicl 
pass with many for the signs of profoum 
emotion. Its sensibility, though more in- 
tense and enduring, is more selfpossessed 
and less perturbed than that of other men 
and is therefore less observed and felt, excep 
by those who understand, through their owi 
consciousness, the workings and utteranc< 
of genuine feeling. We might ^ote pagei 
in illustration of the qualities here ascribe< 
to Milton. Turn to Comus, one of his earli 
est productions. What sensibility breathei 
in the descriptions of the benighted Lady'i 
singing, by Comus and the Spirit ! 

COMUS. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breath such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence : 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smil'd ! I have oft heard 
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My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herhs, and haleful drugs. 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause : 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now.' lAnts 244 — ^264. 

SPIRIT. 

< At last a sofl and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes. 
And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more. 
Still to be so displaced. I was all ear. 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.' lAnta 555 — 563. 

In illustration of Milton's tenderness, we 
will open almost at a venture. 
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^B ' Now Morn, her rosy etepa in th' eastern climtt 
^r Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery-lighl, from pure digestion bred, 
And temperate vapours bland, which 

•sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fkn, 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwakened Eve 
I With tresses discomposed, and glowing check, 

As through unquiet rest : He on his side 
f Leaning half raised, with looks of cordial love 
I Hung over her enamourod, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephynie on Flora breathes, 
Herhand softtouching, ■whispered thus. Awak^ 
My fdrest, my espous'd, my latest found, 
HeavVa last best gill, my ever new delight, 
Awake ! tlie morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to m&rk how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
I What drops ilic myrrh, and wbat the balmy reed, 
I How nature paints her colors, how the bee 
£ oalhe bloom extracting liquid sweet.' 

Par. Lull, h. v. Unca \—'S>. 



'So cheered he his fair apouae, and she was 
cheered, 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
Prom either eye, and wiped them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops that ready stood. 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kissed as the gracious sig-ns of sweet remorse 
A piouB awe, that feared to have offended.' 
Par. Lost, h.v. linta 129—135. 

. this very imperfect view of the 
I qualities of Milton's poetry, we haslen to hia 
great work. Paradise Lost, perhaps the no- 
blest monument of hitman genius. The two 
first books, by universaJ consent, stand pro- 
embent in sublimity. Hell and hell's king 
have a terrible harmony, and dilate into new 
grandeur and awfulnesa, the longer we con- 
template them. From one element, ' solid 
and liquid fire,' the poet has framed a world 
of horror and suffering, such as imagination 
had never traversed. But fiercer flames 
than those which encompass Satan, bum h 
hia own soul. Revenge, exasperated pride. 
..consuming wrath, ambition, though fallei 
Jet uncpnquered by ll;ie ftiunieift cA 'C&.t 
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I Omnipotent, and graapiug still at the empire 
of the universe, — these form a picture more 
Bublime and terrible than hell. Hell yields 
to the spirit which it imprisons. The inten- 
sit}> of its fires reveals the intcnser passiona 
and more vehement will of Satan ; and the 
■1 rained archangel gathers into himself the 
■ sublimity of the scene which aurrouods him. 
P'This forms the tremeiidouB interest of these 
wonderful books. Wc sec mind triumphant 
over the most terrible powers of nature. We 
see unutterable agony subdued by energy of 
soul. We have not indeed in Satan thoso . 
bursts of passion, which rive the soul, as well 
^^ao shatter the outward frame of Lear. But J 
^^kre have a depth of passion which only an | 
^Hprchangel could manifest. The all-enduring, I 
^^all-defying pride of Satan, assuming so ma- ] 
r jesticalty hell's burning throne, and covet- I 
I ing the diadem, which scorches his thunder- I 
blasted brow, is a creation requiring in its I 
author almost the spiritual energy with which I 
he invests the fallen seraph, Some have 1 
doubled whether the moral effect of such I 
deliaeatioDB of the storms and tettibX^ NtoiV-* J 
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ings of the soul is good ; whether the inter- 
est felt in a spirit so transcendently evil as 
Satan, favors our sympathies with virtue. 
But our interest fastens, in this and like 
cases, on what is not evil. We gaze on i 
Satan with an awe not unmixed with myste- f 
rious pleasure, as on a miraculous manifes- : 
tation of the power of mind. What chains 
us, as with a resistless spell, in such a char- , 
acter, is spiritual might made visible by the 
racking pains which it overpowers. There 
is something kindling and ennobling in the 

consciousness, however awakened, of the 

.... ^ 

energy which resides in mind; and many 

a virtuous man has borrowed new strength 
from the force, constancy, and dauntless 
courage of evil agents. 

Milton's description of Satan attests in 
various ways the power of his genius. * Crit- 
ics have oflen observed, that the great diffi- 
culty of his work was to reconcile the spirit- 
ual properties of his supernatural beings 
with the human modes of existence which 
he is obliged to ascribe to them, TV\fe ^^SSv- 
3* 
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■culty is too great for any gcniiia wholly to 
Wercomc, nad we must acknowledge that 
flnr enthuaiasm ie in name parte of the poem 
checked by a feeling of incongruity between 
ihe spiritual agent, and his sphere and mode 
of agency. But wo arc visited with no auch 
chilling doubts and misgivings in the descrip- 
.lion of Satan in hell. Imagination has here 
achieved its highest triumph, in imparting 
a character of reality and truth to its most 
daring creations. That world of horrors, 
though material, ia yet so remote from our 
ordinary nature, that a spiritual being, ex- 
iled from heaven, fiads there an appropri- 
■ite home. There ia, too, an indefiniteneaa 
Si the description of Satan's person, which 
excites without shocking the imagination, 
and aids us to combine in our conception of 
bim the massiuess of a real form ivith the 
vagueness of spiritual existence. To the 
production of this effect, much depends on 
ihe first impression given by the poet; for 
apt to follow us through the whole 
work; and here wc think Miltou eminently 
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successful. The first glimpse of Satan's form 
is given us in the following lines, which, whilst 
too indefinite to provoke the scrutiny of the 
reason, fill the imagination of the reader 
with a form which can hardly be effaced. 

* Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplifl above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood.' 

Par. Losty b. i, lines 192 — 196. 

* Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames, 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and 

rolled 
In billows, leave i' th' midst a horrid vale.' 

Lines 221—224. 

We have more which we would gladly say 
of the delineation of Satan ; especially of 
the glimpses which are now and then given 
of his deep anguish and despair, and of the 
touches of better feelings which are skilful- 
ly thrown into the dark picture, both suited 
and designed to blend with our admiration^ 

3§ 






dread, ami ablinrrence, u measure of that 
sympathy and interest with which every 
living, thinking being ought to be regarded) 
and without whieh all other feelings tend ta 
pain. But there is another topit 
.which we cannot leave untouched. From 
heU we flee to paradise, a region as lovely 
as hell ia terrible, and which to those who 
do not know the universality of true geniua^ 
will appear doubly wonderful, when coniidr-' 
ered as the creation of the same mind, 
which had painted the infernal world. 

Paradise and its inhabitants aro in sweet 
accordance, and together form a scene of 
tranquil bliss, which, calms and soothes, 
whilst it delights the imagination. Adam and 
Efe, just moulded by the hand, and quicken- 
ed by the breath of God, reflect in their 
countenances and forms, as well aa minds, 
the intelligence, benignity, and happiness of 
their Author. Their new e.\istcnce has the 
freshness and peacefulness of the dewy 
morning. Their souls, ungated and untaint- 
ed, find an innocent joy in the youtliful crca- 
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wliicb spreads and smiles arounti 

. Their mutual love is deep, for it is the 

of young, unworn, unexhausted hearts, 

' which meet in each other the only human 

objects on whom to pour forth their fulness 

of affection ; and stjU it ia serene, for it is 

KB love of happy beings, who know not 
ffering even by name, whose innocence 
eludes not only the tumults but the thought 
of jealousy and shajne, who, ' imparadiaed 
in one another's arms,' scarce dream of fii- 
turity, so blessed is their present being. 
We will not say that we envy our first pa- 
rents ; for we feel that there may be higher 
happiness than theirs, a happiness « 
through struggle with inward and outward 
foes, the happiness of power and moral 
victory, the happiness of disinterested s 
rifices and wide-epread love, the happiness 
of boundless hope, and of ' thoughts which 
uidcr through eternity.' Still there are 
s, when the spirit, oppressed with pain, 
1 with toU, tired of tumuh, sick at the 
tght of guilt, wounded in its love, ba.ffl.a> 
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ils liope> and trembling in its faith, almost 
loDgs for Ibe ' wings of n dove, that it might 
£y away ' and take retiige amidst the ' shady 
i,' the ' vernal airs,' the ' rosea without 
,' the quiet, the beauty, the loveliuesa 
of Eden. It is the contrast of thia deep 
peace of Paradise with the storms of lifo, 
which gives to the fourth and iiflh books of 
harm so irresistible, that not a 
loncr relinquish the two first 
'books, with all their sublimity, than part with 
these. It has sometimes been said, that the 
EngUsh language has no good pastoral poetry. 
We would ask, in what age or country has 
the pastoral reed breathed such sweet strains 
as are borne to us on ' the odoriferous wings 
of gentle gales ' from Milton's Paradise ? 

We should not fulfil our duly, 
not to say one word on what has been 
justly celebrated, the harmony of Milton's 
versification. Hia numbers have the prime 
charm of espressiveness. They vary with, 
and answer to the depth, or tenderness, 
CUT flu b li nuty of lu^ conueptioua, and liald^ 



intimate alliance with the soul. Like Mi- 
chael Angela, in whoi^e hands the niRrbto 
was said to be flexible, he bends our lan- 
guage, which foreigners reproach with hard- 
ness, into whatever forms the Buhject de- 
mands. All the treasures of sweet and 
solemn sound are at his commanti, Words, 
harsh and discordant in the writings of less 
gifted men, flow through his poetry in a full 
stream of harmony. This power over lan- 
guage is not to be ascribed to Milton's mu- 
■ical ear. It belongs to the soul. It ia a gift 
Y or e.xercise of genius, which has power to 
' knprcss itself on whatever it touches, and 
finds or frames in sounds, motions, and ma- 
terial forms, correspondences and harmo- 
nies with its own fervid thoughts and feelings. 
We close our remarks on Milton's poetry 
Iwith observing, that it is characterized by 
(■■teriousneBs. Great and various aa are its 
erits, it does not discover all the variety 
genius, which we find in Shakspeare, 
ISO imagination revelled equally in re- 
la of mirth, beauty, aadteit(n,nn'« csd*.- 
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' ing spectres, now sporting with fairies, and 

I now ' ascending ihe highest heaven of in- 
vention.' Millon was cast on times too aol- 

i emii and eventful, was called to take part 
in transactions too perilous, and had too 

' perpetual need of the presence of high. 
thoughts and motives, to indulge himself ia 
hght and gay creations, even had his geniua: 
been more flexible and sportive. But Mil- 
ton's poetry, though habitually aei 
always healthful, and bright, and vigorous. It 
has no gloom. He took no pleasure in draw- 

I ing dark pictures of hfe ; for he knew bye» 
perience, that there is a power in ' 

I to transmute calamity into an occasion and 
nutriment of moral power and triumphant- 

I virtue. We find nowhere in his writings 
that whining sensibility and exaggeration 
of morbid feeling, which makes so much 

I of modern poetry effeminating. If hi 
not gay, he ia not spirif-broken. His UM- 

I kgro proves, that he understood thorough- 

P ly the bright and joyous aspects of nature ; 

I and in his Paistroso, where he waa tempt- 



cd to accumulate images of gloom, we learn 
that the saddest views which he took of crea- 
tion, arc such as inspire only pensive tnuaing 
or lofty contemplation. 

From Milton's poetry, we turn to hia prase. 
We rejoice that the dust is begiDning to be 
wiped from his prose writings, and that the 
public are now learning, what the initiated 
have long known, that these contain passa- 
ges hardly inferior to his best poetry, and 
that they are throughout marked with the 
same vigorous mind, which gave us Para- 
dise Lost. The attention to these works has 
been discouraged by some objections, on 
which we shall bestow u few remarks. 

And first, it ia objected to hia prose wri- 
tinga, that the style is diihcult and obscure, 
ahoui^ding in involutions, transpositions and 
Lalinisms ; that his protracted sentences ex- 
haust and weary the mind, and too often yield 
it no better recompense than confused und 
indistinct perceptions. We mean not to 
deny that these charges have some ^irtiuwi.*!-.. 



but they seem to us much exaggerated ; and 
when we coasiiler that the diHicullies of Mil- 
slylo have almost sealed up his prose 
writings, we ciuuiot but lament the faatidious- 
rBess and efTeminacy of modern readers. We 
[fcnow that simplicity and perspicuity are im- 
portant qualities of style ; but there are vast- 
ly nobler and more important ones ^ such as 
ifinergy and richness, and in these Milton ia 
oot surpassed. The beat style is not that 
hrhich puts the reader most easily and in the 
shortest time in posaesi<ion of a writer's nak- 
ed thoughts ; but that which is the truest 
imago of a great intellect, which conveys 
idly and carries farthest into other soula the 
captions and feelings of a profound and 
lofty spirit. To be universally intelligible 
a not the highest merit. A great mind can- 
loot, without injurious constraint, shrink itself 
Q the grasp of common passive readers, Its 
natural movement is free, bold, and majestic, 
•nd it ought not be required to port with 
36 attributes, that the multitude may keep 
e with it. A full muid will naturally over- 



low JQ long senteocea, and in the moment 
f inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts 
I images crowd upon it, will often pour 
iheia forth in a splendid confnaJon, dazzhng 
to common readers, but kindling to congeni- 
al spirits. There are writings which are 
clear through their shallowness. We must not 
expect in the ocean the transparency of the 
calm inland stream. For ourselves, we love 
s called easy reading perhaps too well, 
Npecially in our hours of relaxation ; but 
B ioTO too to have our faculties tasked by 
isler spirits. We delight in long sentences, 
R which a great truth, instead of being brok- 
en up into numerous periods, is spread out 
in its full proportions, ia irradiated with vari- 
ety of illustration and imagery, is set forth 
in a splendid ufHuence of language, and 
flows, like a fiill stream, with a majestic har- 
mony which fills at once the ear and the 
soul. Such sentences are worthy and noble 
manifestations of a great and far-looking 
Bind, which grasps at onco vast fields of 
lught, ju9t as the natural eye takea in at. a. 
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momeDt wide prospectg of grandeur and 
beauty. We would not indeed have t 
positions of thia character. Let abuudaut 
provision be made for the common intellect. 
Let Buch writers as Addison, an honom 
name, ' bring down philosophy from heavi 
io earth.' Sut let inspired genius fulfil its 
higher function of lilting the prepared mind 
eaven. Impose upon it i 
is ita own best law. Let 
D language, in tones which 
r. Let it not lay aside its. 
dwarf itself that it may be-j 
comprehended by the surrounding multitude. 
If not understood aod relished now, let it 
place a generous confidence in other agesj. 
and utter oracles which futurity will 
pound. We are led to these remarks, not 
merely for Milton's justilication, but because 
our timea seem to demand them. Litera- 
ture, we fear, is becoming too popular. The 
whole community is now turned into readers, 
lis we heartily rejoice ; and we re- 
joice loo that BO much talent is employed in 
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strict laws, for 
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making knowledge accessible to all. We 
hail the general diffusion of intelligence as 
the brightest feature of the present age. 
But good and evil are never disjoined ; and 
one bad consequence of the multitude of 
readers, is, that men of genius are too anx- 
ious to please the multitude, and prefer a 
present shout of popularity to that less tu- 
multuous, but deeper, more thrilling note of ■ 
the trump of fame, which resounds and grows 
clearer and louder through all future ages. 

We now come to a much more serious ob- 
jection to Milton's prose writings, and that 
is, that they are disfigured by party spirit, 
coarse invective, and controversial asperity ; 
and here we are prepared to say, that there 
are passages in these works which every 
admirer of his character must earnestly de- 
sire to expunge. Milton's alleged virulence 
was manifested towards private and public 
foes. The first, such as Salmasius and Mo- 
rns, deserved no mercy. They poured out 
on his spotless character torrents of calum- 
ny, charging him with the blackest vices of 

4 
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\ the heart aod the foulest enotmittes of the 
It ought to be added, ihnt the man- 
I and spirit of Milton's age juetitied a 
I retaliation on such olTenders, whith the more 
L'eoLirtcous, and, wc will bo[ie, more christian 
l«pirit~of the present times wili not tolerate. 
(Stilt we mean not lo be his apologists. Milton, 
[1 aa he was above his age, and fortified 
with the consciousness of high virtue, ought 
lo have been, both to his own and future times, 
oil exomple of christian equanimity. In re-^ 
b^ard to the public enemies whom he assail-^ 
■ved, we mean the despots in church and state|fl 
Ki^d the corrupt institutions which had stir-l 
nud up a civil war, the general strain of his I 
Pvritings, though strong and stern, nrnst M 
exalt him, notwithstanding his occasional I 
violence, among (he friends of civil and re-^l 
ligious liberty. Tliat liberty was in peril, I 
Great evils were struggling for perpetuity, and ■ 
could only be broken down by great power. M 
Milton felt that interests of infinite moment I 
were at stake ; and who will blame him for m 
binding himeelf to them with the whole eii&C;:.J 
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gy of his great mind, and for defending them 
with fervor and vehemence ? We must not 
mistake christian benevolence, as if it had but 
one voice, that of soft entreaty. It can speak 
in piercing and awful tones. There is con- 
stantly going on in our world a conflict be- 
tween good and evil. The cause of human 
nature has always to wrestle with foes. All 
improvement is a victory won by struggles. 
It is especially true of those great periods 
which have been distinguished by revolutions 
in government and religion, and from which 
we date the most rapid movements of the 
human mind, that they have been signalized 
by conflict. Thus Christianity convulsed the 
world and grew up amidst storms ; and the 
Reformation of Luther was a signal to univer- 
sal war ; and Liberty in both worlds has en- 
countered opposition, over which she has tri- 
umphed only through her own immortal en- 
ergies. At such periods, men, gifted with 
great power of thought and loftiness of senti- 
ment, are especially summoned to the conflict 
with evil. They hear, as it were, \\\\.\\fcvt 
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own magnanimity and generous aspirations, 
the voice of a divinity ; and thus commission- 
ed, and burning with a passionate devotion 
to truth and freedom, they must and will 
speak with an indignant energy, and they 
ought not to be measured by the standard 
of ordinary minds in ordinary times. Men 
of natural softness and timidity, of a sincere, 
but effeminate virtue, will be apt to look on 
these bolder, hardier spirits, as violent, per- 
turbed, and uncharitable ; and the charge 
will not be wholly groundless. But that deep 
feeling of evils, which is necessary to effec- 
tual conflict with them, and which marks 
God's most powerful messengers to mankind, 
cannot breathe itself in soft and tender ac- 
cents. The deeply moved soul will speak 
strongly, and ought to speak so as to move 
and shake nations. 

We have offered these remarks as strongly 
applicable to Milton. He reverenced and 
loved human nature, and attached himself to 
its great interests with a fervor of which only 
such a mind was capable. He lived in one 
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of those solemn periods which determine the 
character of ages to come. His spirit was 
stirred to its very centre by the presence of 
danger. He lived in the midst of the battle. 
That the ardor of his spirit sometimes passed 
the bounds of wisdom and charity, and poured 
forth unwarrantable invective, we see and la- 
ment. But the purity and loftiness ofhis mind 
break forth amidst his bitterest invectives. 
We see a noble nature still. We see that no 
feigned love of truth and freedom was a 
covering for selfishness and malignity. He 
did indeed love and adore uncorrupted relig- 
ion, and intellectual liberty, and let his name 
be enrolled among their truest champions. 
Milton has told us, in his own noble style, that 
he entered on his principal controversy with 
episcopacy reluctantly and only through a 
deep conviction of duty. The introduction to 
the second book of his ^ Reason of Church 
Government,' shows us the workings of his 
mind on this subject, and is his best vindication 
from the charge we are now repelling. He 

flays — 
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'Surely to every good and peaceable 
must in oature needs be a hateful tiling, to be the 
displeaser aiid molester of tliousands ; much better 
would it like him, doubtless, to be the messenger 
of gladness and contentment, which ia liis chie£ 
intended busineaa to all mankind, but that Ihef, 
resist and oppose their own tine happiness, 
when God commandB to take the trumpet, 
Wow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies n 
man's will what lie shall say, or what he shall 
ceaJ. * * * This I foresee, that should the chul 
be brought under heavy oppression, and God 
given me ability the wliile to reason againsl 
man that should be the author of so foul a deed^ 
or should she, by blessing from above oi 
dustry and courage of faithful men, change thin 
her distracted estate into better days, without tlw 
least furtherance or contribution of those few tal' 
ents which God at that present had lent me 
I foresee what stories I should hear within myaelfi 
all my life after, of discourage and reproaeh. 
"Timorous end ungrateful, the church of God ii' 
now again at the foot of her insulting enemies, and 
thou bewailest ; what matters it for thee 
bewailing ? When time was, thou couldst n 
a syllable of all that thou hast read or studied, tO 
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a her bebaV. Yet ease and leisure was 
Uiee for thy retirod thoughts, out of the 
Bweat of olier men. Thou liailst the diligence, 
the parts, the language of a man, if a vnin aiibject 
e to be adorned or beautified; but when the 
le of God and hia churcli was to be pleaded, 
wiiich purpose that tongue was given thee 
hich thou liast, God listened if he could hear thy 
voice among' liis zealoua servants, but thou n 
dumb as a beast; from henceforward be that 
which thine own brutish silence hath made thee." 
V by this tittle diligence, murk what 
privilege I have gained with good men : 
I, to claim my right of lamenting the tribula^ 
of the church, if she should suffer, when 
i that have ventured nothing for her sake, 
lot the honor to be admitted mourners. But, 
ifsheUflup her drooping head and prosper, among 
those that have sometliinj more than wished her 
welfare, I have my charter and freehold ot rejoic- 
ing to me and my heirs. 

Concerning Ui ere fore this wayward subject 
agninst prelaty, the touching whereof is so distaste- 
ful and disqoietouB toanumber of men, a3 by what 
hath been snidl may deserve ofcharitable readers 
to be creditedjtliat neither envy nor gall hath ettt at- 

i ^ iB 
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ed me upon this controversy, but the enforcement of 
conscience only, and a preventive fear lest the 
omitting of this duty should be against me, when 
I would store up to myself the good provision of 
peaceful hours.' Vol. I. pp. 139 — 41.* 

He then goes on to speak of his conscious- 
ness of possessing great poetical powers, 
which he was most anxious to cultivate. Of 
these he speaks thus magnificently. 

* These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are 
the inspired gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet 
to some, though most abuse, in every nation ; 
and are of power, — to inbreed and cherish in a 
great people the seeds of virtue, and public civil- 
ity, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set 
the affections in right tune ; to celebrate in glorious 
and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God's 
almightiness, and what he works, and what he 
suffers to be wrought with high providence in his 
church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and 

* From the introduction to the second book of * The 
Reason of Church Government, &c.' Vol. I. p. 137, 
&c. of * A Selection from the English Prose Works of 
John Milton, Boston, 1826,' to which all our references 
are made. 
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saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious 
nations, doing valiantly through faith against the 
enemies of Christ ; to deplore the general relapses 
of kingdoms and states from justice and God's 
true worship ; lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy 
and suhlime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatso- 
ever hath passion or admiration in all the changes 
of that which is called fortune from without, or 
the wily subtleties and refluxes of man's thoughts 
from within; all these things with a solid and 
treatable smoothness to paint out and describe.' 

Vol. I. pp. 145, 6. 

He then gives intimations of his having pro- 
posed to himself a great poetical work, ^ a 
work,' he says — 

* Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or 
the vapors of wine, like that which flows at waste 
from the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor to be 
obtained by the invocation of dame Memory and 
her siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that 
eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with 
the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases.' Vol. I. p. 148. 
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He then closes with a passage, showing 
from what principles he forsook these delight- 
ful studies for controversy. 

* I trust hereby to make it manifest with what 
small willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit 
of no less hopes than these, and leave a calm and 
pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and confi- 
dent thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of 
noises and hoarse disputes, put from beholding the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still 
air of delightful studies.*** But were it the mean- 
est underservice, if God by his secretary con- 
science enjoin it, it were sad for me if I should 
draw back ; for me especially, now when all men 
offer their aid to help, ease, and hghten the diffi- 
cult labors of the church, to whose service, by 
the intentions of my parents and friends I was 
destined of a child, and in mine own resolutions^ 
till coming to some maturity of years, and perceiv- 
ing what tyranny had invaded the church, that he 
who would take orders must subscribe slave, and 
take an oath withal, which unless he took with a 
conscience that would retch, he must either strait 
perjure, or split his faith, I thought it better to 
prefer a blameless silence before the sacred office 
of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and 
/brswearing. ' "VoV 1. ^% \^- 
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These passages, replete with Milton's ge- 
nius and greatness of soul, show us the influ- 
ences and motives under which his prose works 
were written, and help us to interpret passages, 
which, if taken separately, might justify us 
in ascribing to him a character of excessive 
indignation and scorn. 

Milton's most celebrated prose work is 
his ' Areopagitica, or a Speech for the Liberty 
of Unlicensed Printing,' a noble work indeed, 
a precious manual of freedom, an arsenal of 
immortal weapons for the defence of man's 
highest prerogative, intellectual liberty. His 
^ Reformation in England ' and ^ Reason of 
Church Government,' are the most important 
theological treatises published during his life. 
They were his earliest prose compositions, 
and thrown off with much haste, and on these 
accounts are more chargeable with defects 
of style than any other of his writings. But 
these, with all their defects, abound in strong 
and elevated thought, and in power and fe- 
licity of expression. Their great blemish is 
an inequality of style, oflen springing from 



tfae conflict and opposition of the impulaea 
Under which he wrote. It is not uncommon 
nd in the same sentence his affluent 
IS pouring forth magniiicent images and 
espreaaiona, and suddenly hia deep scorn for 
hiB opponents, auggesting and throwing into< 
midst of this splendor, sarcasms and 
degrading comparisons altogether at variance' 
irhich the general strain, From this cause, 
d from negligence, many powerful passages 
n his prose writings are marred by an incon- 
gruous mixture of unworthy alluaiona and 
phrases. — In the close of his first work, that 
< Reformation in England,' he breaks out 
o an invocation and prayer to the Supreme 
Being, from whicK we eslract a passage con-l 
taining a remarkable intimation of his having 
meditated some great poetical enterprise from 
bis earliest years, and giving full promise of 
}iat grandeur of thought and language, which i 
eharacterizes 'Paradise Lost,' Having, ' lift- 
d up hia hands to that eternal and propitious 
fhrone, where nothing is readier than grace 
nd refuge to the diatrcssea of mortal gui 




England, he proceeds thus ;- 



nidst the hymna and hallelujaha of 
Ints, some one roaj/ perhaps be heard offering at 
igh Btcainsinnew and lofty measnres, to sing and 
(clebrale thy divine merciea,and marvellous judg- 
n this land thruugliout all ages, whereby 
is great and warlike nation, inatructeiJ and in- 
■ Mtei to the fervent and continual practice of truth 
and righteousness, and caating far from her the 
raga of her old vicea, may preaa on hard to tfiat 
high and happy emuliition to be found the aober- 
est, wisest and most christian people at that day, 
when Thou, the eternal and shortly expected 
King, shalt open the clouds to judge the several 
kingdoms of the world, and distributing national 
honors and rewards to religious and just common- 
wealths, Bha]l put an ond to all earthly tyrannies, 
proclaiming thy universnl and mild monarchy 
through heaven and earth ; where tliey undoubt- 
edly, that hy their labors, counsels and prayers, 
have hcen earnest for tlie c;omnion good of religion 
and their country, shall receive ahove the inferior 
ordett of tho Me»wd, the regal addition oCw 



llitiea, lemons, and tlironcs into their glorious 
iisiipereminence of beatific visiou, pro- 
ressing the dutelese aod Lrrevnluble circle of eter- 
Ifity, shnll clasp inseparable hands with joy anil 
for ever.' 

Vol. I. pp. 69, 70. 
f We have not time to apeak of Milton'a 
olttical treatisea. We close our brief re- 
n his proao writings, with recoramend- 
g then) to a]] who can enjoy great beauties 
I the neighbourhood of faults, and who 
rould learu the compass, energy, and rich- 
and still more do we 
recommend them to those, who desire to nour- 
iah in their breasts magnanimity of sentiment 
and an unquenchable love of freedom. They 
bear the impress of that seal by which ge- 
nius distinguishes its productions from works 
of learning and taste. The great and deci- 
eive test of genius, is, Ihat it calls forth pmBer 
in the souls of others. It not merely gives 
knowledge, but breathes energy, There are 
authors, and among these Milton holds the 
highest rank, in approELching wham we an. 
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oonsciouaofan access of inlellectunl strength. 
A ' virtue goes out ' from them. We discera 
more clearly, not merely because a new light 
is thrown over objects, but because our own 
vision is strengthened, Sometimes a single 
word, spoken by the voice of genius, goes 
far into the heart. Aliint, a suggestion, on un- 
dehned delicacy of expression, teaches more 
than we gather from volumes of less gifted 
men, Tlie works which wo should chiefly 
study, are not those which contain the great- 
est fund of knowledge, but which raise us 
into sympathy with the intellectual energy of 
the author, and through which a great mind 
multiplies itself, as it were, in the reader, 
Milton's prose works are imbued as really, 
if not as thoroughly, aa his poetry, with this 
quickening power, and they will richly re- 
ward those who arc receptive of this influ- 



fWe now leave the writings ofMiltoato 
1 few remarks on his vutj-al qualities. 
{iB moral character was aa strongly marked 
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as his intellectual, and it may be expressed 
in one word, magnanimity. It was in harmony 
with his poetry. He had a passionate love 
of the higher, more commanding, and majes- 
tic virtues, and fed his youthful mind with 
meditations on the perfection of a human be- 
ing. In a letter written to an Italian friend 
before his thirtieth year, and translated by 
Ilayley, we have this vivid picture of his 
aspirations after virtue. 

*As to other points, what God may have deter- 
mined for me 1 know not ; but this I know, that if 
he ever instilled an intense love of moral beauty 
into the breast of any man, he has instilled it into 
mine. Ceres in the fable pursued not her daugh- 
ter with a greater keenness of inquiry, than I 
day and night the idea of perfection. Hence, 
wherever I find a man despising the false esti- 
mates of the vulgar, and daring to aspire in senti- 
ment, language, and conduct, to what the highest 
wisdom, through every age, has taught us as most 
■ excellent, to him I unite myself by a sort of necessa- 
ry attachment ; and if I am so influenced by nature 
or destiny, that by no exertion or labors of my own I 
may exalt myself to this summit of worth and hon- 
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r, yet no powers of heaTen or ewth will hinder 
efrom looking wiLh reverence and affection upon 
!, who have thoroujjiily attained this glory, or 
■ Appeared engaged in the successful purauit of it.' 
His Comus was written in his twentyaixth 
'ear, and on reading this exquisite work our 
admiration is awakened, not so much by ob- 
serving how tlie whole spirit of poetry had 
descended on him at that early age, aa by 
witneesing how his whole youthful soul \ 
penetrated, awed, and lil\ed up by the auati 

liant light,' the invincible pow- 

IfiX, the celestial peace of saintly virtue. He 

;ed moral purity and elevation, not 

sake, but as the inspirer of in- 

ellect, and especially of the higher eSbrts 

f poetry. ' I was confirmed,' he says in 

ipual noble style — 

s confirmed in this apiuion; that he i 
would not he frustrate of his hope to write v 
hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of 
©best and honorablest things; not presuming 
toeiag of high praises of heroic men or famoua 




es, iinlesa he have in himself the experience 
»nd the practice of aii that which is praiseworthy. 
Vol. I. pp. S37, S. 

I We learn from his works, that he uapd Iub 
I DiDltifarious rending to huild up williin him- 
self this reverence for virtue. Ancient his- 
tory, the suhlime musiDgs of Plato, and the ■ 
I heroic self-abandonment of chivalry, joined , 
I their influences wilh prophets and aposlles, ia'' 
binding him ' everlastingly in willing homage ' 
to the great, the hon-orahle, and the lorelj 
in character. A remiirkable passage to thin 
effect we quote from his account of his youth.' 

'I betook ma among tiioae lofty fables and ro-- 

lanoes, which recount in solemn cantos, tha' 

i deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious 

kings, and from hence had in renown over all 

Chriatendom. There I read it in the oath of every 

knight, that he should defend to the e.tpenBe of 

his best hlood or of hie life, if it so befell him,, 

the honor and chastity of virgin or matron; from 

ence even then I learned what a noble virtue 

Btity sure must be, to the defence of which so 

I many worthies by such a dear adventure of tliem- 




filves, had ewom. " * * So that even these books 

o many otheia have been the fuel of n 
tonneaa and looae living, L cannot thinkliow, unless 
by divine indulgence, proved to me ao many in- 
citements, as you have heard, to the love and stead- 
fast obaervation of virtue,', Vol, I. pp. 238, 9, 

All Milton's habila were expressive of a 
I'efiued and self-denying characler. When. 

larged by his unprincipled slanderers with 
Kcentious habits, he thus gives an account of 
; hours. 

'Those morning haunts are whef"« they should 
be, at home ; not sleeping, or concocting the sut 
feits of an irregular feast, but up and sijrring, i; 
winter oilen ere (he sound of any bell awake men 
to labor, or to devotion; in summer as oft with the 
_liTd that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read 
ithors, or cause them to be read, till the 
'tttention be weary, ormetnory have its full fraught ; 
then with usefiil and generous labors preserving 
the body's health and hucdineas, to render light- 
some, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
mind, to llie cause of religion, and onr country's 
liberty, when it sliall refi^uire firm hearts in sound 
bodies to stand and cover their fitatioiis, ratlwt ' 
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tban to see Che min of our protestation, and dM 
enforcement of a slavish life.' Vol. I. p. 

We liave cnliirgeii on the strictness anS 
loftiness of Milton's virtue, not only froiB 
our interest in the subject, but that we I 
put to shame and silence, those men i 
make genius an apology for vice, and t 
the eacred fire, kinilled by God within Ihem,^ 
to inflame men's passions, and to rainiater toi 
a vile sensuality. 

We see Milton's greatness of mind in his' 
fervent and constant attachment to liberty^. 
Freedom, in all its Tornis and Ijranchcs, waa; 
dear to him, but especially freedom of thought 
and speech, of conscience and worship, free-* 
dom to seek, profess, and propagate Irutt 
The liberty of ordinary politicians, 
protects men's outward rights, and re. 
restraints from the pursuit of property and out- 
ward good, fell very short of that for whi(^ 
Milton lived, and was ready to die. The tj; 
ranny which he hated most, was that whicj 
broke the intellectual and moral power <j 
the couununity. Tlie worst feature of tl 
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iOBtituliona which he assailed, wag, that they 
fettered the mind. He felt within himseff^ 
that the human mind had a principle of per- 
petual growth, that it was essentially ditRi- 
aive and made for progress, and he wished 
rvery chain broken, that it might run the 
race of (ruth and vjrtue with increasing ar- 
dor and success. This attachment to a spir- 
itual and refined freedom, which never for- 
uok him in the hottest conlroversiea, con- 
■fibuted greatly to protect his genius, imagi- 
on, taste, and sensibiUty from the wilher- 
and polluting influences of puhUc station, 
of the rage of parties. It threw a hue 
bf poetry over politics, and gave a sublime 
rence to bis service of the commoQweattb. 
i fact that Milton, in that stormy day, 
amidst the trials of public ofiice, kept 
B high faculties undepraved, was a proof of 
nrnon greatness. Pohtica, however 
they make the intellect active, sagacious, 
and inventive, within a certain sphere, gen- 
erally extinguish its thirst for universal truth, 
^ralyzc sentiment and inias^inadon, cotruijt 
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the simplicity of the mind, destroy tliat con- 
fidence in human virtue, which hes at the 
foundation of philanthropy and generous sac- 
lifices, aiid end in cold and prudent sellish- 
ness. Milton passed through a revolution,^ 
which, in its last stages and issue, waa pecu- 
liarly fitted to dump enthusiasm, to scatter 
the visions of hope, and to infuse doubts of 
the reality of virtuous principle ; and yet tha. 
ardor, and moral feeling, and enthusiasm of i 
his youth, came forth unhurt, and even exalt- 
ed from the trial. 

Before quilting the subject of Milton's 
devotion to liberty, it ought to be recorded, 
that he wrote his celebrated ' Defence of 
the People of England' after being distinct- 
ly forewarned by his physicians, that the ef- 
fect of this exertion would be the utter loss 
of sight. His reference to this part of his 
history, in a short poetical effusion, is too 
characteristic to be withheld. It is inscribed, 
to Cyriac Skinner, tkc friend to whom ho 
appears to have confided his lately diacover- 
Treatisc ou Christian Doctrine.' 




' Cyriac, tliia three yeaTS day these eyOB, though 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light their seeing have forgot. 
Nor to tlieir idle orbs doth sight appear 

ar throughout the year. 

Yet I argue not 

Against heaven's hmd or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but atill benr up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou oak? 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them ovoi- 

■ pU«l 

^H In Liberty's defence, my noble task, 
^BOf which all Europe rings from aide to side. 
^H This thought might lead me through the world's 

■ Co 

^B We sec Milton's magnanimity in the cir- 
cumstances under which ' Paradise Lost ' was 
written. It was not in proaperity, in honor, 
and amidst triumphs, but iu dis appoint nienl, 
desertion, and in what the world calls dis- 
grace, that he composed that work. The 
cauBs with which he had identitied biawelf. 



Content though blind, had I no better guide. 
Sonnet XXII. 
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kad failed, Hia ftienda were Bcaftered ; lib- 
erty waa trodden under foot ; and her devot- 
ed champion was a by-word among the tri- 
umphant royalists. But it is the prerogative 
of true greatness to glorify itself in adversity,, 
and to meditate and eTtecute vast enterprises 
in defeat, Milton, fallen in outward condi- 
tion, afBicted with blindness, disappointed in 
hie beet hopes, applied himself with charac- 
teristic energy to the aubllmest achievement 
of intellect, solacing himself with great 
thoughts, with splendid creations, and with a 
prophetic confidence, that however neglected 
L bis own age, he was framing in his works 
bond of union and fellowship with the il- 
lustrious spirits of a brighter day. We de- 
light to contemplate him in his retreat and 
years. To the passing spectator, he 
seemed fallen and forsnken, and his blindness 
wag reproached as a judgment from God, 
But though sightless, he lived in light. His 
inward eye ranged through universal nature, 
and Ilia imagination sbed on it brighter 
t beams than the sun. Heaven, and hell, and 
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paradise were open to him. He visited past 
ages, and gathered round him ancient sages 
and heroes, prophets and aposllea, brave 
knighta and gifted bards. Aa he looked 
forward, ages of liberty dawned and rose to 
his view, and he felt that he was about to 
bequeath to them an inheritanco of geoiuB, 
which would not fade away,' and was to 
tve in the memory, reverence, and love, of 
ifemotest generations. 

We have enlarged on Milton's character, 
'not only from the pleasure of paying that sa- 
cred debt which the mind owes to him who 

quickened aDd delighted it, but from an 
apprehension thai Milton has not yet reap- 
ed his due harvest of esteem and vene- 
ration. The mists which the prejudices and 
bigotry of Johnson spread over his bright 
are not yet wholly scattered, though 

passing away. We wish not to dispar- 
age Johnson. We could find no pleasure 
in sacriticing one great man to the maries 
of another. But we owe it to Milton and 
00 other illustrious names, to say, that John- 
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eon has failed of the highest end of biogra- 
phy, which is to give immortality to virtue, 
and to call forth fervent admiration towards 
those who have shed Hplendor on past ages, 
We acquit Johnson, however, of intentional 
h'tnis representation. He did not, and could not, 
Appreciate Miltun. We doubt whether twtt 
other minds, having so tittle in commo 
Uiose of which we are now speaking, can 
be found in ihe higher walks of literature, 
Johnson was great in his own sphere, but that 
sphere, was comparatively 'of the earth, 
whilst Milton's was only inferior to that o£\ 
angels. It was customary, in the day of 
Johnson's glory, to call him a giant, to class 
him with a mighty, but slill an earth-bom 
race. Milton we should rank among ser- 
aphs. Johnson's min(3 acted chiefly onman'f 
actual condition, on the realities of life, on 
the springs of human action, on the passions 
which now agilate society, and he ^e 
hardly to have dreamed of a. higher state of 
the human mind lliau was then exhibited, 
Milton, on the other hand, burned with a 
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deep, yet calm love of moral grandeur and 
celestial purity. He thought, not so much of 
what man is, as of what he might become. 
His own mind was a revelation to him of a 
higher condition of humanity, and to promote 
this he thirsted and toiled for freedom, as the 
element for the growth and improvement 
of his nature. — In religion Johnson was 
gloomy and inclined to superstition, and on 
the subject of government leaned towards 
absolute power ; and the idea of reforming 
either, never entered his mind but to disturb 
and provoke it. The church and the civil 
polity under which he lived, seemed to him 
perfect, unless he may have thought that 
the former would be improved by a larger 
infusion of Romish rites and doctrines, and 
the latter by an enlargement of the royal 
prerogative. Hence a tame acquiescence 
in the present forms of religion and govern- 
ment, marks his works. Hence we find so 
little In his writings which is electric and 
8oul-kindling, and which gives the reader a 
consciousness of being made for a state qC 

6§ 
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loftier thought and feeling than the present. 
Milton's whole aoul, on the contrarj-, revolted 
against the maxims of legitimacy, hereditary 
Suih, and serviJe reverence for established 
power. He could not brook the bondage to 
'Which men bad bowed t<>r ages. ' Reforma- 
tion ' was the first word of public warning 
which broke from his youthful lips, and the 
hope of it waa a fire in hia aged breast. 
The difference between Milton and Johnson, 
may he traced, not only in theae great fea- 
tures of mind, but in their whole characters. 
Milton was refined and spiritual in his habits, 
temperate almost to abatemiousneBS, and re- 
freshed himself after intellectual effort by 
music. Johnson inclined to more sensual 
delights. Milton was exquisitely alive lo 
the outward creatiou, to sounds, motions, 
and forms, to natural beauty and grandeur, 
Johnson, through defect of physical organ- 
ization, if uot through deeper deficiency, had 
little susceptibility of these pure and delt- 
cate pleasures, and w-ould not have exchang- 
ed the Strand liir the vale of Tempe or the 




ardens of the Hesp«ride3, How could 
a be just to Milton ! The compariHon 
e tiave instituted, has compelled us to 
lotice Joimson's defects. But we trust we 
are not blind to his merits, His stalely 
march, his pomp and power of laoguage, 
his strength of (bought, his reverence for 
virtue and religion, his vigorous logic, his 
practical wisdom, hia insight into the springs 
of human action, and- the soleran pathos 
Thich occasionally pervades his descriptions 
f of life and his references lo his own history, 
Ecomraand our willing admiration. That he 
■Wanted entiiusiasm and creative imagina- 
ion and loHy sentiment, was not his fauh. 
Nt do not blame him for not being Milton. 
I love intellectual power in all its forms, 
^nd delight in the variety of mind. We 
blame him only that his passions, prejudi- 
ces, and bigotry engaged him in the unwor- 
thv task of obscuring the brighter glory of ' 

PI of the most giilcd and virtuous men. 
! would even treat what we deem the 
ts of Johnson with a tenderness approach- 



respect ; for Ihey were reaulta, to 
^ degree which man cannot estimate, of a 
diseased, irritable, nervous, unhappy physi- 
cal letnperainenl, and belonged to the body 
more than to the mind. We only oak the 
tHends of genius not to put their faith in 

I Johnson ^s delineations of it. Hia biograph- 
ical works are tinged with his notoriously 
strong prejudices, and of all his ' Lives,' we 
bold that of Milton to be ihe most apocty- 
,fc.i. 
We here close our general remarks on 
Milton's intellectual and moral qualities. 
We venerate him as h man of genius, but 

» still more as a man of magnanimity and 
christian virtue, who regarded genius and 
poetry as sacred gifts, imparted to him, not 
to amuse men or to build up a reputation, 
but that he might quicken and call forth 
what was great and divine in his fellow crea- 
tures, and might secure the only true ( 
the admiration of minds wliich his writings 
were to kindle and exalt. 
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We come now to the examination of the 
newly discovered * Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine.' This work, we have said, owes 
its chief interest to the character of its au- 
thor. From its very nature, it cannot en- 
gage and fix general attention. It consists 
very much of collections of texts of scripture j 
which, however exciting in their proper pla- 
ces, are read with little thought or emotion 
'when taken from their ordinary connexion, 
and marshalled under systematic heads. 
Milton aims to give us the doctrines of rev- 
elation in its own words. We have them, in 
a phraseology long familiar to us, and we 
are disappointed ; for we expected to see 
them, not in the language of the bible, but 
as existing in the mind of Milton, modified 
by his peculiar intellect and sensibility, com- 
bined and embodied with his various know- 
ledge, illustrated by the analogies, brightened 
by the new lights, and clothed with the asso- 
ciations with which they were surrounded by 
this gifled man. We hoped to see these 
doctrines as they were viewed by Milton in 



I his moments of solemn feeling and deep c 
I lemplalion, when tliey pervaded and moved 
i whole soul. Still tliere are passages in 
which Milton's mind is laid open to us. We 
r to the parts of the work, where the pe- 
culiarity of his opinions obliges him to statB 

isona for adopting them ; and these v 
Talue highly for the vigor and indepen* 
dence of intellect with which they are i 
I {)Te9aed. The work is plain and unambt- 
L tious in style. Il.s characteristics are a calm 
earnestness, and that profound veneration 
for scripture, which certain denominations 
of Christians, who have little congeniality 
with Milton, seem to cluim as a monopoly. 

IHia Introduction is worthy every man's at- 
tention, as a deliberate, mild assertion of the 
dearest right of human nature, that of free 
inquiry. 
' If I communicnta the result of my inquiries U 
the world at krge ; if, as God is mj witnesB, it b( 
with a friendly and benignant feeling towards 
mankind, that I readily give as wide a circula^Oft 
BB posaiblc to what 1 cslcem my beat and richest* 



L, I liope to meet with d CBtidid reception 
frocQ all parties, and that none at least will take 
unjust offence, even llioug-h many things should 
be brought to light, which will M once be Been to 
differ from certain received opinions. I eameatly 
beseech all lovers of truth, not to cry out that the 
church is thrown into confusion by that freedom 
of discusaion and in(]uiry, which is granted to the 
schools, and ought certainly to he refused to no 
believer, since we ore ordered to prove all things, 
and since the daily ptogtcss of the light of truth 
is productive, far less of disturbance to the church, 
than of illumination and edification.' 

Vol, I. pp. 5— e. 
It has also been my object to make it appear 
the opinions I shall be found to have advanc- 
ed, whether neworo!d,of how much consequence 
to the christian religion is the liberty, not only of 
winnowing and sillijig every doctrine, but also of 
thinking and even writing reapectingit, according 
to our individual faith and persuasion ; an infer- 
ence which will be stronger in proportion to the " 
weight and importance of those opinions, or rath- 
er in proportion lo the authority of scripture, on 
the fthundant testimony of which they real. With- 
fioi this liberty there is neither rehgion nor gos- 
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pel — force alone prevaile, by which it is disgrac 
fol for the chriBtimi religion to be supporteAS 
WitJiout Cilia liberty we are still enslaved, not ii 
deed, om formerly, under the dirine law, but, what 
is worst of aD, under the law of man, or t 
more truly, under a. barbarous tyranny.' 

Vol. I. pp. 7—8. 
On that great subject, the character i 
God, Milton has given nothing particularly 
worthy of notice, except that he ia more dia; 
posed than Christiana hi general, to a 
of the Supreme Being under the forms a 
affections of human nature. 

■If God habitually assign to liimself the mem- 
bers and form of man, why should we be afraid of 
attributing to him what he attributes to himself, 
BO long as what is imperfection and weakness, 
when viewed in reference to ourselves, be consid- 
ered as most complete and excellent whenever it 
is imputed to God ? ' Vol. I. p. 23. 

Milton is not the first Christian, who has 
thought to render Ihe Supreme Being more 
interesting by giving him human shape. We 
doubt the wisdom of this e.xpedienl. To 
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spiritualize our conceptions of him, seems 
to ua the true process for Btrenglhening our 
intimacy with him ; for in this way only can 
■we think of him as immediately present to 
our minds. Aa far as 'we give him a materi- 
al form, we must aesign to him a place, and 
that place will almost necessarily be a distant 
one, and thus wo shall remove him from the 
wul, which is his true temple. Scsides, a 
L definite form clashes with God's infinity, 
ttrhich is his supreme distinction and on no 
piccount to be obscured ; for slrange as it 
m to those who know not their own 
lature, this incomprehensible attribute is 
: which above all things constitutes the 
Mrrespondence or adaptation, if we may bo 
speak, of God to the human mind. 

In treating of God's etEciency, Milton 
strenuously mmnlains human freedom, in 
opposition to the CaJvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination, lie maintains that God's de- 
crees do not encroach on moral liberty ; for 
: free agency is the very object decreed 
ind predestined by the Creator. He muD- 
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tains that some of the paaaagea of Ecriptuf 
which speak of clectioa, are to be underatoi 
of an election lo outward privileges, not | 
everlaatiog life i and (hat in other telt^ 
which relate lo (he future state, the electa 
-spoken of, is not an arbitrary choice of iai 
viduala, but of that class or description ( 
persona, be it large or small, who shall ctaot 
ply with the prescribed terms of.salvatioaj 
in other words, it is a conditional, not a 
solute election, and such that every individif 
B.], if he will, may be included in it. Miltoi 
has so far told us truth. We wish that i 
could add, that he had thrown new fight oQ 
free agency. This great subject has indej 
baffled as yet the deepest tliinkera, a) 
seems now to be coq signed, with other si^ 
lime topics, under the sweeping denominatia 
of ' metaphysics,' to general neglect. But li 
it not be given up in despair. The time i 
coming, when the human intellect is to stril; 
into new fields, and to view itself and j 
Creator and the universe, from new positioq 
and we trust that the darkneaa which has fl 
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long hung over our moral nature will be 
gradually dispersed. This attribute of free 
agency, through which an mtoUigent being 
is strictly and properly a cause, an agent, 
an originator of moral good or moral evil, 
and not a mere machine, determined by 
outward influenceB, or by a secret, yet resiat- 
lesa efficiency of God, which virtually makes 
Him the author and sole author of all human 
actions — this moral freedom, which is the 
best image of the creative energy of the 
Deity, seems to U3 the noblest object of phi- 
losophical investigation. However question- 
ed and darkened hy a host of metaphysicians, 
■it is recognised in the common consciousness 
'"Vf every human being. It is the ground of 
responsibility, the fountain of moral feeling. 
It is involved in all moral judgments and af- 
fections, and thus gives to social life its 
whole interest, whilst it is the chief tie 
between the soul and its Creator. The 
fact that philosophers have attempted to 
I discard free agency from their explanations 
f moral phenomena, a.nd to subject all bu- 



man action to neceesity, to mechanical cam 
OS, or other extraneous influences, is pro< 
enough, that the science of the mind has a 
yet penetrated little beneath the surface, thi 
the depths of the soul are still unexploret 
Milton, naturally passes from his chapt* 
on the Supreme Being, to the consideratio 
of those topics which have always bee 
connected with this part of theology ; w 
mean, the character of Jesus Christ, an 
the nature of Ihc Holy Spirit. All our read 
era are probably aware that Milton has hei 
declared himself an Anti-trinitarian, aa 
Btrenuously asserted the strict and propC 
unity of God. His chapter on ' The So 
of God, ' is the most elaborate one in th 
work. His ' prefatory remarks ' are highl 
interesting, aa joining with a manly assertio 
of his right, an affectionate desire 
ate the Christiana from whom 

'I cannot enter upon subjects of bo much ( 
ficulty ns the Sim iif God and the Holy Spi 
without again premising a few introductory woi 
If indeed I were a memher of the Church of Ron 
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which requires implicit obedience to Us creed on 
all poinla of faith, I should have acquiesced from 
education or hibit in its simple decree and author- 
ity, even though it denies that the doctrine of the 
trinity, as now leceived, is capable of being prov- 
ed from any passage of acrtpture. But since I enrol 
myself among the number of those who acknow- 
ledge the word of God alone as the rule of faith, 
and freely advance what appears to me much 
more clearly deducible from Ihe holy scriptures 
than the commonly received opinion, I see do rea- 
son why any ono who belongs to the same Protes- 
tant or Reformed Church, and professes to acknow- 
ledge the same rule of faith as myself, should 
take otfence at my freedom, particularly as I im- 
pose my authority on no one, but merely propose 
whnt I think more worthy of belief than the creed 
in general acceptation. I only intreat that my 
readers will ponder and examine my atatementa 
in a spirit which desires to discover nothing but 
the truth, and with a mind free from prejudice. 
For without intending to oppose the authority of 
scripture, which I consider inviolably sacred, I 
only take upon rayself to refute human interpreta- 
tions as oden as the occasion requires, conforma- 
vUf to my right, 01 rather to my duty, as a man If 



indeed those witli whom 1 have to contend, \ 
able to produce ilirect attestation from Heaven t» 
the trulh of the doctrine which they espouse, it 
would be Jiotliing leas than impiety to venture to 

Itaise, 1 do not any a. clamor, but so much as % 
murmur against it But inasmucli as they can laj 
tlaim to nothing more tlian human powera, aaaist- 
Bd by that spiritual illumination which ia comiDon 
to all, it is not unreasonable that they should on 
their part allow the privileg'es of diligent reaearcli 
and free discuBaion to another inquirer, who ia 
seeking truth through the same means and in ths 
same way as thomsclves, and whose desire of 

> benefiting mankind is equal Co their own.' 
Vol. I. pp. 103—105. 

Milton teaches, that the Son of God ia a 
distinct being from Gocl, and inferior to him, . 
that he existed before the world was made, 
that he is the first of th« creation of God, and< 
that allerwards all other things were made 
by him, as the instrument or minister of his 
Father. He maintains, in agreement witli 
Sr Clarke, that the Holy Spirit is a person, 
n intelligent agent, but created and inferior 
h to God. Tliis opinion of Milton is the mora 



remarkable, because be admits that, before 
the time of Christ, the Jews, though accus- 
tomed to the phrase, Holy Spirit, never at- 
tached to it the idea of personality, and that 
both in the Old and the New Testament, it 
is often used to express God himself, or hia 
power and agency. It is strange, that after 
these concessions, he could have found a dif- 
ficully in giving a figurative interpretation to 
the few passages in the New Testament, 
which apeak of the Holy Spirit as a person, 

We are unable within our limits to give a 
sketch of Milton's strong reasoning against 
the supreme divinity of" Jesus Christ, We 
must, however, pause a moment to thank God 
that he has raised up this illustrious advocate 
of the lung obscured doctrine of the Divine 
Unity. We can now bring forward the three 
greatest and noblest miuds of modern times, 
and, we may add, of the christian era, as wit- 
nesses to that Great Truth, of which, in an 
humbler and narrower sphere, we desire to be 
the defenders. Our Trinitarian adversaries 

e perpetually ringing in our ears tlie names 
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of Fathers and Reformera. We take Milton^ 
Locke, and Newton, and place Ihem in o' 
front, and wont no ottiers to oppose to tl 
whole array of grea.t names on the opposiU 
Bide. Before these intellectual suns, the Btaa 
of self-named Orthodoxy, 'hide their dim 
inished heads.' To these eminent men Goi 
communicaled such unusual measures ofliglM 
and mental energy, that tiieir names spring ii| 
spontaneously, when we think or would speal 
of the greatness of our nature. Their theii> 
logical opinions were the fruits of patient, pra!i 
found, reverent study of the scriptures. Th^ 
came to this work, with minds not narrowec 
by a technical, professional education, bul 
accustomed to broad views, to the wideal 
range of thought. They were shackled b] 
no party connexions. They were warped b] 
no clerical ambition, and subdued by no clecj 
ical timidity. They came to this subject ia 
the fulness of their strength, with free mindi 
open to truth, and with unstained purity o 
life. They came to it in an age when tha 
doctrine of the trinity was instilled by edin 






and upheld by the anihnrily of the 
lUrch, and by penal laws. And what did 
'Iheae great and good men, whose intellectual 
energy and love of truth have made them the 
diief benefactors of the human mind, what, 
Ve ask, did they discover in the ecripturea ': 
a triple divinity ? three iniinite agentg ? three 
infinite objects of worship ? three persons, 
each of whom possesses his own distinct ofti- 
cea, and yet shares equally in the godhead 
with the rest ? No ! Scripture joined with 
nature and with that secret voice in the heartj 
'bicU even idolatry could not always stifle, and 
iMghl them to bow reverently before the One 
finite Father, and to ascribe to Him ali 
supreme, seU-existeut divinity. — Our princi- 
pal object in these remarks has been to show, 
that as far as great names are arguments, the 
cause of Anti-triuilarianism, or of' God's proper 
Unity, ia supported by the strongest. But we 
owe it to truth to say, that we put little trust 
in these fashionable proofs. The chief use 
of great names in religious controversy, is, tt 
balance and neutralize one another, that the 



uuawed and unfettered mind may think an 
judge with a due self-reverence, and with> 
Bolemn sense of accountablenesB to Gi 

We have called Milton 
But we have no desire t 
any sect. His mind wa 
and universal to narrow 



creeds and parties, 
separated himself, ir 
the denominations ar 



n Anti-trinitariai 
identify him witl 
too independen 
rrow itself to humal 
He is supposed to haW 
hie last years, from B 
lund him i and were h 
not sure that he woul 
find one to which he would be strong^ 
attracted. He would probably stand ] 
among that class of Christians, more numer 
ous than is supposed, and, we hcpe, increa* 
jng, who are too jealous of the rights of thi 
mind, and too dissatisfied with the clashiD| 
systems of the age, to attach themgelvo 
closely to any party ; in whom the pre 
improved state of theology has created a 
consciousness of defect, rather than Ibl 
triumph of acquisition ; who, however \ 
liaj to their own creed, cannot persuade 



f themselves, that it is the ultimalo attainment 
- of tho human mind, and that distant ages 
vill repeat its articles as reverently as the 
Catholics do the decrees of Trent ; who 
contend earnestly for free inquiry, not be- 
cause all who inquire will think as they do. 
but because some at least may be expected 
Hlo outstrip them, and to be guides to higher 
truth. With this nameless and spreading 
class, we have strong Ryrapathies. We want 
new light, and care not whence it co 
want reformers worthy of the n 
l^and we should rejoice in such a manifesta- 
a of Christianity, as would throw all pre- 
P-sent systems into obscurity. 

come now to a topic on which Milton 
Y vill probably startle a majority of readers. 
;s totally opposed, as were most of the 
y ancient philosophers, to the doctrine of God'a 
creating the universe out of nothing. 
maintains, that there can be no action with- 
out a passive material on which the act is 
fexerted, and that accordingly the world 
I ramed out of a pre existent matter. 
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the question, What and whence is this prima- 
ry matter i he answers, It ia from God, ' an 

efflux of [he Deity.' ' It proceeded from 
God,' aiid consequently no additional exist- 
ence was prodaced by creation, nor is matter 
capable of unnihiJatioa. A specimen of hia 
speculations on this subject, is given in th« 
following quotation. 

'It is cleat then tbnt the worlii waa framed out 
of matter of some kind or other. For since ac- 
tim and paasion are rels.tive terms, anil since, con- 
sequeiitly, no agent can act estemally, unless there 
be Bome patient, euch a» matter, it appears impos- 
sible that God could have created this world out. 
of nothing ; not from any defect of power on his. 
part, but becauao it waa necessary tliat aoioething 
should have previously existed capable of receiv- 
ing passively the esertion of the divine efficacy. 
Since, therefore, both scripture and reason concur 
in pronouncing that all these things were made, 
not out of nothing, but out of matter, it necessari- 
ly follows, that matter must either have alwaja 
existed independently oF God, or have originated 
m jlkem'God at aoine particular point of time. That 
kniBtter ehould have been always independent of 



, (seeing that it ia only a passive principle, 
dependent on the Deity, and subservient to him ; 
and Eeeing-, moreover, tbat as in number, consider 
ed abstractly, so also in time or eternity, there is 
no inherent force or efficEu:y, ] that matter, I aaj 
should have existed of itself from all eternity, I 
inconceivable. If, on the contrary, it did not ejt 
ist from all eternity, it ia difficult to understand 
from whence it derives its origin. There remaiiut, 
therefore, but one solution of the difficulty, for 
which moreover wb have the authority of scrip- 
ture, nuoely, that all things are of God. ' 

VoL r. pp 236, 237. 

This doctrine naturally led Milton 1< 
lother ; viz. that there ia no ground for the 

supposed distinction between body and soul; 

for, if matter is an ' efflux of the Deity,' 

ja plainly susceptible of intellectual fiinctions. 

Accordingly our author afErma, 

'That man ia a living heing, intrinsically and 
properly one and individual, not compound ( 
separable, not, according to the common opinion, 
made up and framed of two distinct and different 
natures, as of soul and body, — but the whole ma 
ia soul, and thesoul man; that is to say, a bod^^c 
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mibstsnce, individual, animated, sensitive, and n 
' HobbL' Vol. I. pp. 250, 251. 

We here learn that a pasaage in Paradise 
L Lost, which we have admired as poetry, w 
ned by Milton sound philosophy. 
*0 Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and. up to him return. 
If not depraved from g-ood, created all 
Such to perfection, onejirsl matter all, 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that hve, of life : 
But more refined, marc spirituous, and pure. 
As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, 
Each in their several active spheres assigned, 
TiH bodj/ vp to spirit tvorli, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs tighter the green staUi, from thence thAi 

More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes ; flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale aublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire, to auimal. 
To intdkctuitL' 

Par. Lost, b. i>. lines 469—485 
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These gpeculations of Milton will be 
received in Ihia age, witt more favor or wilh 
less aversion, than in his own ; for, from 
the lime of Locke, the discuBsions of phi- 
losophers have tended to unsettle our i 
tions of matter, and no man is hardy enough 
now to say, what it ia, or what it may not 
be. The idealism of Berkeley, though it 
has never organized a sect, lias yet sensibly 
influenced the modes of thinking amc 
metaphysicians ; and the coincidence of this 
system with the theory of certain Hindoo 
philosophers, may lead us to suspect, that it 
contains some great latent truth, of which 
the European and Hindoo intellect, bo gen- 
erally at variance, have caught a glimpse. 
Matter is indeed a Proteus, which escapes 
us at the moment we hope to seize it. 
Priestley was anxious to make the soul ma- 
terial ; but for this purpose, he was obliged 
to change matter from a substance into t 
power, that is, into no matter at all ; so that 
he destroyed, in attempling to diffuse . 
I We have tlirown out these remarks^ to rescues 
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Miltou's memory from the imputation, whicl 
he was the last man to deserve, of irrevetl 
ence towards God ; for of thia soroe w3 
deem him guilty in tracing matter to th* 
Deity as its fountain. Matter, which seera 
to common people so intelligible, is stil 
wrapped in mystery. We know it only by ili 
relation to mind, or as on assemblage a 
powers to awaken certitin sensations. O 
its rejation to God, we may be said to kaofl 
nothing. Perhaps, as knowledge advances^ 
we shall discover that the Creator is boundj 
to hie works by stronger and more iatimatt 
ties, than we now im agine. We do not thei 
quarrel with auch suggestions as Milton'Sj 
though we cannot but wonder at the earnest^ 
ness with which he follows out such doubt- 
ful epeculationa. 

Milton next proceeds to the conaideratiol 
of man's state in paradise, and as marriagl 
was the only social relation then subsLstingj 
he introduces here his views of that institu- 
tion, and of polygamy and divorce. T 
views show, if not the soundness, yet thai 



characl eristic independence of his mind. 
No part of his book has given such offence 
as his doctrine of ibe lawfubeea of polygamy, 
and yet nowlicre is he less liable to reproach. 
It is plain that bis error was founded on his 
reverence for scripture. He saw that poly- 
gamy was allowed to the best men in the 
Old TeBiament,to patriarchs before the law, 
who, he says, were ihe objects of God'a 
special favor, and to eminent individuals in 
subsequent ages ; and finding no prohibition 
of it in the New Testament, he believed, 

ttiiat not only holy men would be traduced, 
but scripture dishonored, by pronouncing it 
morally evil. We are aware thai some will 
say, that the practice is condemned in the 
New Testament ; and we grant that it is 
censured by implication in these words of 
Christ, ' Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery.'* But, we 
believe it (o be an indiiiputable fact, that 
although Christianity was first preached in 
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Asia, which had been from the earliest agea 
the seat of polygamy, the apostles never 
denounced it as a crime, and never required 
their converls to put away all wives but one. 
' What then f ' some may say. ' Are you too 
the advocates of Ihe lawfulness of polygamy ? 
We answer, no. We consider our religioa 
as decidedly hostile to this practice : 
add, what seems to us of great importanct 
that this hostility is not the less decidi 
because no express prohibition of polygf 
is found in the New Testament ; for Chi 
tianity is not a Byatem of precise legislatioi^ 
marking out with literal exactness every* 
thing to be done, and everything to be avoid" 
ed ; but an inculcation of broad principh 
which it intrusts to individuals and to societj 
to be applied according to their best dif 
tion. It ia through Ibis generous peculiarity 
that Christianity is fitted to be a univen 
religion. Through this, it can subsist a 
blend itself with all stages of society, a 
can live in the midst of abuses, which 
silently and powerfully overcomes, but againi 
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which it would avaii !i(lle, were it immediate- 
ly to lift up the voice of denunciation. We 
all know that long cherished corruptions, 
which have sent their roota through the 
whole frame of a community, cannot be 
torn up at once, without dissolving society. 
To Christianity is committed the sublime 
office of eradicating all the errors and evUg 
of the world ; but this it does by a process 
correspondmg with man's nature, by working 
a gradual revolution in the mind, which, 
its turn, works a etkfe and effectual revolution 
in manners and life. No argument, ther 
fore, in favor of a practice, can be adduced 
from the fact, that it is not explicitly repro- 
bated in the New Testament. For example, 
Christianity went forth into communities, 
where multitudes were held in slavery, and 
all ranks were ground and oppressed by des- 
potism ; abuses on which, the spirit of our r 
gion frowns as sternly as on any which can 
be named. Yet Christianity did not com- 
mand the master to free his slaves, or the 
despot to descend from his absolute throne; 



but satisfied itself wilh proclaiming sublime 
truths, ia regard to God's paternal ciiaracter 
and administration, aad broad and generous 
principleB of action, leaviog to these the 
work of breaking every chain, by a gradual, 
inward, irresistible influence, and of assert- 
ing the essential equality and unalienabli 
rights of the whole human race. — We can 
not leave this topic, without adding, that noti 
only Milton's error on polygamy, but many'i 
other nosioUB mistakes, have reBulted from' 
measuring Christianity by the condition of 
the primitive church, as if that were theJ 
standard of faith and practice, as if every- 
thing allowed then were wise and good, as il 
the religion were then unfolded in all its' 
power and eslent. The truth is, that Chris-' 
lianity was then in its infancy. The apos-* 
ties communicated its great truths to th( 
rude minds of Jews and Heathens ; but Ihaj 
primitive church did not, and could not, ua- 
derstand all that was involved in those prin- 
ciples, all the applications of which Ihey arai 
susceptible, alt the influences they wei 
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exert on the human miad, all the combina' 
tions they were to form with the new triitha 
which time was lo unfold, all the new lights 
in which they were to he placed, all the 
odaptalione lo human nature and to more 
advanced states of society, which they were 
progressively to nianile>!t. In the fi»t age, 
the religion was administered with a wise 
and merciful conformity to the capacities of 
its recipients. With the progress of intelli- 
gence, and the developement of the moral 
faculties, Christianity is freeing itself, and 
ought to be freed, from the local, temporary, 
and accidental associations of its childhood. 
Its great principles are coming forth more 
distinctly and brightly, and condemning 
abuses and errors, which have passed cur- 
■ zent for ages. This great truth, for such 
■ve deem it, that Christianity is a growing 
light, and that it must be more or less ex- 
pounded by every age for itself, was not 
aufKcientty apprehended by Milton ; nor is it 
r now understood as it will be. For want of 
ftapprehendiug it, Chri&tiaaity is administered 
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now, too much ai 
thing of our literature, pbiloaopliy, and spirit 
of improvement existed ; and consequently 
it does not, we fear, exert that entire aai 
supreme eway over strong and cultivate* 
minds, which is its due, and which it musi 
one day obtain. 

Milton has connected with polygamy the 
subject of divorce, on which lie is knoi 
have differed from many Christians, 
strenuously maintains in the work under 
review, and more largely in other treatises, 
that the violation of the marriage 
the sole ground of divorce, but that ' the 
perpetual inlerruption of peace and affeclio 
by mutual differences and unkindness is 
sufficient teaaon ' for dissolving the conjugalf 
relation. On this topic wo cannot enlarge. 

We now arrive at that part of Milton'a- 
work, in which hie powerful mind might havai 
jxpected to look beyond the prevalent} 
opinions of his day, but in which he haa.' 
followed the beaten road, almost without d 
viation, seldom noticing difficulties, and i 



hardly seeming to know their esislence. 

We refer to the great subjects of the moral 
condition of [nankind, and of redemptioQ by 
Jesus Chriat. The doctrine of original sin 
he has assumed as true, and his faith in it 
was evidently strengthened by his doctrine of 
the identity of ihe soul with the body, in 
consequence of whicli he leaches that souls 
are propagated ii-om parents to children, and 
not immediately derived from God, and that 
they are bora with an hereditary taint, just 
as the body contracts hereditary disease. It 
is humbling to add, that he supports this 
doctrine of the propagation of aiu by physi- 
cal contagion, on Ihe ground that it relieve? 
the Creator from the charge of originating 
the corruption which we are said to bring 
into life ; as if the infinitely pure and good 
God could, by a covert agency, infect with 
moral evil the passive and powerless mind of 
the infant, and then absolve himself of the 
horrible work by imputing it to instruments 
\ of his own ordination ! Millon does not, 
wever, believe in total depravitf, 
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that this would free men from guilty by taking 
away all power ; and he therefore leaves us 
a portion of the divine image, not enough 
to give us a chance of virtue, but enough to 
take away excuse from sin. Such are the 
^ tender mercies ' of theology ! With respect 
to Christ's mediation, he supposes, that 
Christ saves us by bearing our punishment, 
and in this way satisfying Grod's justice. 
His views indeed are not expressed with 
much precision, and seem to have been 
formed without much investigation. On 
these great subjects, of human nature and 
redemption, we confess, we are disappointed 
in finding the spirit of Milton satisfying it- 
self with the degrading notions which pre- 
vailed around him. But we remember, that 
it is the order of Providence, that the great- 
est minds should sympathize much with their 
age, and that they contribute the more to 
the progress of mankind, by not advancing 
too fast and too far beyond their cotempora- 
ries. ^In this part of his work, Milton main- 
tains, that the death threatened to sin ex- 






tendfct equally to body and bouI, which in- 
deed he was bound to do, as he holds the 
soul and body to be one ; and he then pro- 
ceeds to defend with his usual power the 
necesBary inference, that all conaciousnesa 
is suspended between death and the resur- 
rection. We have no faith in this doctrine, 
but we respect the courage with which he 
admits and maintains whatever can be fairly 
ced from his opinions, 
aving concluded the subject of redemp- 
he passes to what he calls ' man's ren- 
fvation, or the change whereby the sinner 
is brought into a state of grace ; ' and here, 
though he is not always perspicuous, yet he 
seldom deviates from what was then the 
beaten road. We owe it, however, to Mil- 
ton, to say, that, although he sometimes ap- 
proached, he never adopted Calvinism. All 
the distinguishing articles of that creed, to- 
tal depravity, election and reprobalion, Christ 
dying lor the elect only, irresistible grace, 
the perseverance of the saints, and juslilica- 
Hmt bj mere ftilh, all are denied and o^^ooi- 



ed by him, and some with great alrenglh. 
Swayed as Millou wua by the age in which 
he lived, bis spirit could nol bo subdued to 
the heart-withering faith of the Genevan 
school. 

We now come to a subject in which Mil- 
ton waa deeply interested ; we mean Chris- 
tian Liberty, under whicli head may bo in- 
cluded the discipline of the church, the pow- 
er of ministers, and the rights of the people. 
To vindicate the liberty of Christiana, and 
to secure them from all outward impositions 
and ordinances, he maintains that the whole 
Mosaic law is abolished, so tliat no part is 
binding on Clu-istians ; a doctrine whicti. 
may etarlle many, who believe that the 
al precepts of that law are Eta binding u<a 
aa ever. But such persons differ little i 
reality from Milton, whose true meaning is) 1 
that these precepts bind Christians, 
through the authority of Moses, which i 
wholly done away, but only because the] 
are taken up and incorporated into Chrit 
tianity, which is our only law, and whicli h 
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it forth whatever waa permanently valuable 
a Judaism, in a more perfect form, aad with 
e powertiil sanctions. 
As another hranch of the Liberty of 
phristians, he maintains, as we may well 
■appose, the right of every believer to con- 
sult the scriptures and to judge of them for 
himself Not satisfied with this, he takes 
the ground of Quakerism, and maintains that 
the Christian, in addition to the scriptures, 
has an inward guide, with which no human 
authority should interfere. 

t 'Under the gospel w« possess, as it were, 
twofold scripture, one external, which is ttie 
itten word, and the other internal, which is 
e Holy Spirit, written in the hearts of believers, 
cording to ttie promise of God, and with the 
uiMnt that it should by no means be neglected.' 
Vol, n. p. 172. 'The esLemal scripture » » " • 
has been liable to frequent corruption, and in some 
instances has been corrupted, through the number, 
and occasionally tlie bad faith of those by whom 
it has been handed down, the variety and discre- 
ftncy of the original manuscripts, and the ad- 
tonal diversity produced by eubeequent tnuia- 
9« 
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cripta and printed editions. But the Spirit wUictl 
leads to truth, cannot be corrupted, neither ia it 
easy to deceive a. man who is really spiritunl. ' 
173. 'It is difficult to conjecture the purpose c^i 
Providence in committing the writings of the New 
Testament to such uncertain and variable guar- 
dianship, unless it were to teach us by this verf' 
circumstance, tint the Spirit whicli is given to i 
a more certain guide tJian scripture, whom, tberS' 
fore, it ia our duty to rollow,' p. 174. 'Henca 
it follows, that when an acquiescence in hnma: 
opinions or an obedience to human authority ii 
matters of religion ia oxacted, in the name either-- 
of the church or of the christian magistrate, from 
those who are themselves led individually by thQi 
spirit of God, this is in effect to impose a yoke,^ 
aotonmanjbuton the Holy Spirit itself.' p. 176. 

This, in words, is genuine Quakerism ; but 

whether Milton understood by the Holy 
Spirit that immediale revelation, which forma- 
the leading doctrine of that creed, we doubt. 
To this doctrine it may be objected, and wo 
think MiitoD muut have fell the objection, 
that it disparages and discourngea our facul- 
and produces inaction of mind, leading 
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fan to expect from a sudden flash from hea- 
e truth which we arc taughl to seek 
by the right use of our own powers. We 
imagine that Milton believed that the Holy 
Spirit works with and by our own under- 
standings, and, instead of superseding rea- 
son, invigorates and estends it. But lliia is 
not the only place wliere his precise views 
are obscured by general expressions, or by 
rapid and superficial notices of subjects. 

In Milton's views of the church and the 
ministry, we have other proofs of his con- 
Btruing the scriptures in the manner most 
favorable to Ctiristian Liberty. He teaches 
that the universal church has no head but 
Christ, and that the power arrogated by popes, 
councils, and bishops, is gross usurpation. 
In regard to particular churches he is a strict 
Congregaliooalist. Each church, he says, 
is competent to its own government, and 
connected with others only by the bond of 

frhnrity. No othcrs are authorised to inter- 
with any of its concerns, but in the way 
ifotherly counsel. 
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' Every church consisting: of the nhovc parts,' 
L e. well iostructei! believers, 'howeveramail it» 
Dunibers, is to be considered aa in itself i 
tegrol aad perfect church, so far es regards 
ligious rights ; nor has it aoy superior on 
whether individual, or assembly, or convention, H 
whom it can be lawfuUy required to render Bub< 
mission; inasmuch as no believer out of its palq 
nor any order or council of men whatever, hs.s i 
greater right than Itself, to expect a parlicipatioi 
in the written word and the promises, in the pro 
seoce of Christ, in the presiding influence of thi 
Spirit, and in those gracious gifts which are thi 
reward of united prayer. ' Vol. II. p. 133. 

The choice of the minister, he sayB, be- 
longs to the people. The minister, if po&u- 
ble, should serve the church gratuitously, 
and live by the labor of his own hands. 
This unpaid service he pronounces mort 
noble and consonant to our Lord's examplt 
and that of the apostles. Id accordonct 
with these views, he favors the idea of af 
church consisting of few members. 

'All that pertains to the worship of God antf 
the ealvalion of believers, bU, ia short, thftt iV 
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necessary to constitute a church, may be duly and 
orderly transacted in a particular church, within 
the walls of a private house, and where the num- 
bers assembled are inconsiderable. Nay, such a 
church, when in compliance with the interested 
views of its pastor it allows of an increase of num- 
bers beyond what is convenient, deprives itself in 
a great measure of the advantages to be derived 
from meeting in common. * Vol. II. p. 194. ' 

He maintains that ministers are not to 
monopolize public instruction^ or the admin- 
istration of the ordinances j but that all 
Christians, having sufficient gifls, are to 
participate in these services. 

*The custom of holding assemblies is to be 
maintained, not after the present mode, but ac- 
cording to the apostolical institution, which did 
not ordain that an individual, and he a stipendiary, 
e^ould have the sole right of speaking from a 
higher place, but that each believer in turn should 
be authorised to speak, or prophecy, or teach, or 
exhort, according to his gifts : insomuch that even 
the weakest among the brethren had the privilege 
of asking questions, and consulting the elders and 
more experienced members of the congregation. * 
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Vol. 11. p. 203. ' Any bpliever is competent to 
act a9 an ordinary minialer, according as conva- 
njence may require, provided only lie be endowed 
with the necessary gifts; these gifts constituting 
his mission. ' p. 15.1. ■* If therefore it be compe- 
tent to any believer whatever to preach the gos- 
pel, provided he be furnished with the requisiW 
gifts, it is also competent to bim to admiuistct tha 
rite of haptism ; inasmuch as the Utter office il> 
inferior to the former.' p. 157. 'With regard 
to the Lord's supper also, it has been shown, in 
the preceding chapter, that all are enlitied to par- 
ticipate in that rite, but tiiat the privilege of dis- 
pensing the elements is confined to no parUcnlar 
man, or order of men-' p. 156. 

We entirely accord with Ihe spirit of free- 
dom which these passages breathe ; but from 
some of the particular views we dissent. 
The great error of Milton liea in supposing 
that the primitive church was meant to be a 
model for all ages. But can we suppose 
that the church at its birth, wlien it was poor, 
persecuted, hemmed in by Judaism and 
Heathenism, supplied imperfectly with written 
rules and records, dependent for instruction 
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chiefly on inspired teachers, and composed 
of converts who had grown up and been 
steeped in Jewish and Heathen errors, can 
we imagine, that in these circumstances the 
church took a form which it ought to retain 
as sacred and unalterable, in its triumphs, 
and prosperity, and diffusion, and in ages of 
greater light and refinement ? We know 
that in the first ages there were no ministers 
with salaries, or edifices for public worship. 
Christians met in private houses, and some- 
times in the obscurest they could find. On 
these occasions, the services were not mo- 
nopolized by an individual, but shared by 
the fraternity ; nor is there a hint in the 
New Testament that the administration of 
the Lord's supper and baptism was confined 
to the minister. But in all this we have no 
rule for the present day. Indeed it seems to 
us utterly repugnant to the idea of a univer- 
sal religion, intended for all ages and nations, 
and for all the progressive states of society 
to the end of the world, to suppose that in 
its infancy it established an order of wor«h\^^ 



instruction, and discipline, which was to re- 
main inviolable in all future times. This 
doctrine of an inflexible form, seetns to lu 
servile, superstitioua, and disparaging to 
Chrialianity. Our religion is too spiritual 
and ioward, and cares too little about its et 
terior, to bind itself in this everlasting chati 
The acknowledged indetiniteness of the X<j 
Testament in regard to this subject, is i 
mean proof of the enlarged and prospectiv 
wisdom of its founder. We believe, thai 
with the difihsion of liberal views, (he quel 
tion will arise, whether our religion cannc 
be taught and administered in methods an 
forma more adapted, than those which nol 
prevail, to its spirit and great design, to tb 
principles of human nature, and to the coa 
dition and wants of society. Among tha 
changes which may grow from this discus- 
sion, we do not anticipate the adoptioi 
Milton's plan of sentencing ministers toeank 
their bread by the sweat of their brow ; for 
we think that we see reasons in the gei 
spread of knowledge, for enlarging thur 
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meaaa and opportunities of study and intel- 
lectual culture, that they may meet the iu- 
creasing demand for more enlightened incul- 
cation of chriatian truth.. At the sanie time, 
it seems to us not unlikely, that, in conform- 
ity to Milton's suggestion, public instruction, 
instead of oontinuing to be a monopoly of 
miniaters, may be extended freely to men of 
superior intelligence and piety, and that the 
results of this arrangement may be, the in- 
fusion of new life, power, and practical wis- 
dom into religious teaching, and the substi- 
tution of a more natural, tree, and rarioua 
eloquence, for the technical and monotonous 
mode of treating subjects, which clings ao 
often and so obstinately to the performances 
of the pulpit. — Again, wo do not expect, 
among the changes of fonna and outward 
worship, that Christians, to meet our author's 
fiewa, will abut their churches and meet in 
private houses ; for large religious edifices, 
And large congregations, seem to us among 
the important means of collecting and inter- 
I esting in ChriaLianity, the mass of the com- 
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munity. But perhaps Borrower asgociatioO 
for religious improvement may be formed, i] 
which the formalities of public worship w3 
be relaxed, and Chrietians may reap the bea 
efits of the more familiar and confidentiti 
meetings of the primitive converts. ] 
inileed a great question, how the public 
ministration of Christianity, including model 
of discipline, instruction, and worship, 
be rendered more innpressive and efiectua^ 
This field is almost untrodden ; but if w 
read aright the signs of the times, the da) 
fi>r exploring it draws nigh. 

We have said that whilst we dlsaent froiii 
some of Milton's views on the subject of out 
present remarks, we agree in their spirit 
It was evidently the aim of all his suggest 
tions to strip the clergy, as they are called 
of that peculiar, artificial sanctity, witb 
which superstition had long arrayed theo^; 
and which had made their simple, benignant 
office, one of the worst instruments of ambi- 
tion and despotism. We believe that this 
institution will never escrt its true and full 
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power on the church and on the world, until 
the childish awe with which it has been view- 
ed, shall be exchanged for enlightened es- 
teem, and until men, instead of expecting 
from it certain mysterious, undefined influ- 
ences, shall see in it a rational provision for 
promoting virtue and happiness, not by magic, 
but according to the fixed laws of human na- 
ture. 

The remainder of the ' Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, ' furnishes topics on which we 
should willingly remark ; but we have only 
time to glance at the opinions in which Mil- 
ton differs from the majority. He rejects 
infant baptism and argues against it with his 
usual earnestness and strength. He not only 
affirms with many other Christians, that the 
fourth commandment, relating to the Sabbath, 
is abolished with the rest of the Mosaic sys- 
tem, but maintains, what few have done, that 
under the gospel no time is appointed for 
public worship, but that the observance of the 
first day of the week rests wholly on expedi- 
ency, and on the agreement of Christians. 



He believes, that Christ is to appear visihlf 
for the judgment of the world, and that ho 
will reign a thousand years on earth, a 
fend of which period Satan will assail tho- 
church with an innumerable confederac}', oiti 
be overwhelmed with everlasting ruio. H<^ 
■peaks o( the Judgment as beginning wil 
Christ's aecoud advent, and as compreheM 
ing his whole government through the milk 
losing scene, when a 
tence will be pronounced on evil angels, and 
on the whole human race. We have no' 
we believe, ail the peculiarities t 
Milton's Taith. As for that large part of hitf 
work in which he has accumulated scripttbt 
ral proofs of doctrines and duties in which 
all Christians are agreed, its general tenot 
may be understood without further remarka 
It may now be asked. What is ih^ value Q 
this hook ? We prize it chiefly as a tea 
timony to Milton's profound reverence foi 
the christiaD religion, and an assertion of tha 
freedom and rights of the mind. We t 
obliged to say, thai the work throws littl* 
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r light on the great subjects of which it 
treala. Some will say, that this ought not to 
surprise us ; for new light is not to bo looked 
for in the department of theology. But if 
this be true, our religion may be charged 
with the want of adaptation to our aature in 
an esseatial point ; for one of the most atrik- 
ing features of the human ntiad is its thirst 
for constantly enlarging knowledge, and its 
proneness to lose its interest in subjects 
which it has exhausted. The chief cause of 
Milton's failure, was, that he sQught truth too 
exclusively in the past, and among the dead. 
He indeed called no man master, and dis- 
claimed the authority of Fathers, and was 
evidently dissatisfied with all the sects which 
had preceded or were spread around him. 
Still he believed in the perfection of the prim- 
itive church, and that Christianity, instead of 
being carried forward, was to be carried back 
to its original purity. To use his own strik- 
ing laoguage, * the lovely form of Truth,' 
which Christians at Srst embraced, 'had 
,'been hewn into a thousand pieces, like tlvft 
10 
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mangled boily or Osiris, and scattered to the 
four winds ;' and consequently he believed, 
that the great duty of her friendaj was, ' to 
gather up limb by linib, and bring togelhei 
every joint and member.' In conlbnnity 
with this doctrine, he acted too much as an 
eclectic theologian, culling something fi-on 
almost every sect, and endeavouring to (bnu 
an harmonious systenn from maleriale ' gath- 
ered from the four winds.' He would have 
done belter, had he sought truth less in other 
minds, and more in Ihe commuaion of his 
own soul with scripture, nature, God, a 
itseir. The fact is, thai the church, from 
beginning, has been imperfect in knowledge 
and practice, and our business is, not to rva' 
in the past, but to uae it aa a means o£ I 
purer and brighter futurity, Christionitj 
began to be corrupted at il» birth, to be da 
based by earthly mijitures, aa soon as 1 
touched the earth. The seeds of that cor 
ruption which grew and shot up into th4 
overshadowing despotism of papal Roma 
weie sown in the age of the apostles, as we 



learn in the Epislles ; and we infer from the 
condition of the world, that nothing but p. 
Htupendoua mora! miracle, subverting all the 
laws of the human mind, could have prevent- 
ed their d e ve lop erne nt. Who, that under- 
itands human nature, does not know, that 
old associations are not broken up in a mo- 
ment ; that to minds, plunged in a midnight 
of error, truth must gradually open like the 
dawning day ; that old views will mingle 
with the new ; that old ideas, which we wJah 
to banish, will adhere to the old words to 
which they were formerly attached ; and 
that the audden and entire eradication of 
long-rooted errors, would be equivalent to 
the creation of a new intellect ? How long 
did the apostles, under Christ's immediate 
tuition, withstand bis instructions ! Even 
Peter, alter the miraculous illumination of 
the day of Pentecost, remained ignorant, 
until the message from Cornehus, of that 
glorious feature of Christianity, the abolition 
of the iTewish peculiarity, and the equal par- 
■tieipation of the Gentiles with the Jewa in 
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the blesaingB of the Met^siah. As 
Christianity waa preached, it was blended 
with Judaism, which had power to neutralize 
the authority of Paul in many churches, 
like manner, it soon began to he ' spoiled ' of 
its Bimplicity, ' by philosophy and science 
felaely bo called,' and to be encumbered by 
pagan ceremonies. The first Christians 
were indeed brought into ' wonderful light,' 
if their christian state he compared with the' 
darkness from which they had emerged; but: 
not if compared with the perfection of know^ 
ledge to which Christ came to exalt the ha-^ 
man race. The earliest Fathers, 
team from their works, were not receptiva 
of large communications of truth. Theii 
writings abound in puerilities and marks c 
childish credulity, and betray that indistinct- 
ness of vision, which is experienced by n 
who issue from thick darkness into the light 
of day. In the ages of barbarism whlcti 
followed the fall of the Roman empire, Christ 
tianity, though it answered wise purposes oi 
Providence, was wore and more disfigured 
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aod obscured. The Reformation was indeed 
a glorious era, but glorious for iU reductioa 
of papal and clerical power, and for tbe par- 
tial liberatioa of the miud, rather tbaa for 
immediate improvements of men's apprehen- 
sions of Christianity. Some of the Reform- 
era invented or brought back as injurious er- 
rors as those they overthrew. Luther's oon- 
substantiatioa differed from the pope's tran- 
gubstantiation by a syllable, and that was all 
the gain ; and we may safely say, that tran- 
substantiation was a less monstrous doctrine 
than the five points of Calvin. How vain, 
therefore, was Milton's search for ' the man- 
gled Osiris,' for ' the lovely form and immor- 
tal features of Truth,' in the history of the 
church ! 

Let UB not be misunderstood, as if we 
would cut off the present age from the past. 
We mean not, that Milton should have neg- 
lected the labors of his predecessors. He 
believed justly, that all the periods and gen- 
erations of the human family, are bound to- 
r by a sublime cooae.xion, and that the 
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wisdom of each age is chiefly a derivation 
from all preceding ages, not excepting the 
most ancient, just as a noble stream, through 
its whole extent and in its widest overflow- 
ings, still holds communication with its infant 
springs, gushing out perhaps in the depths 
of distant forests, or on the heights of solita- 
ry mountains. We only mean to say, that 
the stream of religious knowledge is to swell 
and grow through its whole course, and to 
receive new contributions from gifted minds 
in successive generations. We only regret 
that Milton did not draw more from the deep 
and full fountains of his own soul. We wish 
only to teach, that antiquity was the infancy 
of our race, and that its acquisitions, instead 
of being rested in, are to bear us onward to 
new heights of truth and virtue. We mean 
not to complain of Milton for not doing more. 
He rendered to mankind a far greater ser- 
vice than that of a teacher of an improved 
theology. He taught and exemplified that 
spirit of intellectual freedom, through which 
all the great conquests of truth are to • be 
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achieved, and by which the human mind is 
to attain to a new consciousness of its sub- 
lime faculties, and to invigorate and expand 
itself forever. 

We here close our remarks on Milton. 
In offering this tribute, we have aimed at 
something higher than to express and gratify 
our admiration of an eminent man. We 
believe that an enlightened and exalted mind 
is a brighter manifestation of God than the 
outward universe ; and we have set forth, as 
we have been able, the praises of an illus- 
trious servant of the Most High, that through 
him, glory may redound to the Father of all 
spirits, the Fountain of all wisdom and mag- 
nanimous virtue. And still more ; we be- 
lieve that the sublime intelligence of Milton 
was imparted, not for his own sake only, but 
to awaken kindred virtue and greatness in 
other souls. Far from regarding him as 
standing alone and unapproachable, we be- 
lieve that he is an illustration of what all 
who are true to their natute, ViSWi^^^'SQfc^s^ 
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the progrMs of their being ; fud we have 
held him forth, not to excite an inefiectual 
admirationy but to istir up our own and oth- 
ers' breasts to an exhilarating pursuit of high 
and ever-growing attainments in intellect 
and virtue. 



THE END. 
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